ere errno 


N. M. BUTLER J. J. McGRAW 
Volume IX Neighborly nabobs, potent “bun yankers” Number 26 
(See Epucation and Sport) 





IT Docs YOUR WATCH 


THE FLORODORA DAYS? 


HARK BACK TO 


Tick—tick—tick. The old watch 


of yesterday. At your jeweler’s is 


A watch may never 


has many tales to tell, but they are 


only for the ears of him who wears 


it. Tales from out the Book of 


Memory ... tales of youthful romance and adventure, 
tales of triumphs and of trials, tales of college, court- 
ship, marriage, achievement. If that watch be yours, 
it is more than a reliable mechanism; it is a well- 
spring of memories that you like to recall. But in the 


eyes of others, it is just a watch and nothing more... 


a watch old-fashioned and out of style. And by that 


watch, you are often judged, or misjudged, as a man 


THE WOMAN’S WRIST WATCH, in a diamond- 
set case of 18-karat solid white gold, sells 
for $150. 

THE MAN’S WATCH, a 17-jewel movement 
in a case of 14-karat white gold, is priced 
at $100. 

Your jeweler will show these and other 
Elgins to you gladly. No other watch is 
offered in so generous an assortment of 
styles nor at a price range so liberal. 


© Eigin, 1927 


lose a second yet be 
many years 


a watch more in keeping with your 
slow present business and social] status 
..a modern Elgin Watch... 
that can confer only dignity upon you. In your pocket 
or on your wrist, it will mark you for what you are 
. a successful, forward-looking man. More, it will 
engender your pride and your trusi alike, for rare ar- 
tistry and fine and unhurried craftsmanship are welded 


in it. Elgin is conceded to be the world’s standard 


for watch integrity, and to such efficiency is wedded 


exquisite beauty of design. 


THE WATCHWORD FOR ELEGANCE 
AND EFFICIENCY 
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hat are the advantages to you 


in subscribing to the service of 


the Book-or-THE-MOoNTH CLUB? 


ec HE Book-of-the-Month Club is 


certainly an excellent idea. But it 
doesn’t quite fit my case. I like to 
choose my own books."’ 

Frequently we hear this comment. Those 
who make it are always greatly surprised 
when they are told that subscribers of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club do choose their 
own books; that, indeed, they have a 
wider range of choice among the new books 
than ever before. Moreover—they select 
their reading with a more intelligent discrimi- 
nation than all but a few book readers. 


HIS matter is worth a moment's 

reflection. There are over ten thou- 

sand books published every year. Out 
of this number, you read but a dozen or 
two. How does it happen that you choose 
the ones you do read? When you trace back 
the source of your interest, in every case 
you find that you are influenced by the 
recommendation of someone else—of a book- 
reviewer, or an advertisement writer, or a 
book salesman, or a friend whose taste 
you respect. 


Always, your interest is piqued by 
something said or written about the book. 
“I must read that,"’ you say to yourself. 
You tell your wife (or husband) to make a 
note of it. In most cases, however, you 
“just never get around to it.”’ 

In any event, observe what always 
happens: The books you obtain are always 
bought upon advice and information given 
to you by someone else. The chief thing 
that should interest you is that the advice 


and information be really unbiased and 
authoritative. 


of subscribing to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club service become obvious. 
First and foremost—you really get the new 
books you want to read. You can't overlook 


Soe sc this is the case, the advantages 


them. They are placed in 
your hands by the post- 
man. In contrast, think 
of the many good books 
you have missed in the 
past—through oversight 
and forgetfulness. 


Moreover—you never 
pay a cent for books un- 
less you are satisfied to 
have purchased them. 
You are guaranteed against 
dissatisfaction with any 
book that is recommend- 
ed to you by the Selecting 
Committee of the Book 
of-the-Month Club. 


LSO, under our system, you really 

choose your reading with discrimi- 

nation. The publishers of the coun- 
try—all of them—submit what they consider 
their best books, to our Selecting Com- 
mittee, which consists of five well-known 
critics, Henry Seidel Canby, Heywood 
Broun, Dorothy Canfield, Christopher 
Morley and William Allen White. 


This committee culls out, every month, 
those books which it considers most in- 
teresting and readable. It chooses the out- 
standing book also—what we call the 
*‘book-of-the-month.”’ You will agree any 
book so chosen, by such a group, is likely 
to be one you would not care.to miss. But 
you are not compelled to accept it. You get 
this book only if you decide you want it. The 
committee gives you illuminating and un- 
biased reports upon this and other im- 
portant books—in advance of their coming 
to you. Thus you are able to exercise real 
discrimination. Your choice among the 
new books is widened instead of being 
narrowed, and it is no longer haphazard. 


Incidentally, by means of this system— 
not only are you prevented from méssing the 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 2F 
218 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus 
outlining how the Book-of-the-Month Club 
erates. This request involves me in no 
ligation to subscribe to your service. 


ob 





Anp Tuat’s As Far As Ir Gogs 


**Here’s another favorable review of that new book 
everybody's talking about. We must read it.” 


“Yes, indeed, we must. I'll make a note of it!" 


outstanding new books—you actually be- 
come one of the first readers of them. 


Digaba 2c unique, thorough, and 
Cc 


onvenient service costs you nothing. 

You pay only for the books you receive, and 
for them the same price as if you got them 
from the publisher himself by mail! 

In its first year, over 40,000 of the most 
distinguished people in the country sub- 
scribed to this service. Our list of sub- 
scribers reads like a Who's Who—in every 
profession and every walk of life. These 
judicious readers prefer, like yourself, to 
“‘choose their own books.’’ And they do, 
as subscribers of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. More important, they get the books 
they intend to read—without fail! Do you? Or 
do you miss most of them, through 
oversight? 


Send for the prospectus of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, which explains in detail 
how simply and satisfactorily this unique 
and valuable service operates. Your request 
will involve you in no obligation. Tear out 
and mail the coupon now, before you 
forget to do so. 
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SHREDDED WHEAT 


LETTERS 


Boorish Dowse 


Sirs: 

Permit me to correct an impression that 
might be created in the minds of some 
readers by the ill-natured and, silly letter 
in the June 13 number of Time signed 
CYRIL D. H. G. DILLINGTON-DOWSE. 

I am an Englishman of 25 years’ resi- 
dence in London and 20 in the United 
States, and I know well the insular type 
of Britisher who writes this strangely inept 
and grossly unjust attack upon TIME. 
He is evidently of the kind that nurses 
a blind prejudice against everything Ameri- 
can. I encountered a number of such 
people during a recent two months’ so- 
journ in London. Logical argument, ra- 
tiocination or even statement of proven 
fact, count for nothing with this type of 
self-constituted critic. 

Mr. Dowse’s letter is full of glaring 
errors and_ stupidities. For example, he 
alludes to TIME as being “typically Ameri- 
can, quaintly ungrammatical.”’ It is 
obvious that he knows nothing of America 
or of the study of language, for the Eng- 
lish grammar used in this country is far 
more nearly accurate, and infinitely less 
crude and vulgar, than that used by the 
corresponding classes in England. H. L. 
Mencken proves this point thoroughly in 
his masterly study The American Language 
—if, indeed, it needs proving, which it 
does_ not. The lowest and “toughest” 
holiday crowd at Coney Island uses better 
speech, and far better manners, than the 
mob at Margate, Blackpool, Brighton or 
Southend. 

Mr. Dowse contradicts himself when he 
refers to “amiable qualities” and then 
states that the conspicuous examples of 
“the latter” are too long to rewrite. 
The oft-repeated and hackneyed objection 
to “famed,” “‘one,’’ “onetime,” and “‘able,” 
is a poor substitute for criticism, and in 
any case there is nothing “false’’ about these 
terms, nor do they purport to be “fine 
writing.” We know, as all writers (and 


or better + 


The clever bride knows 
that health means happiness 
—and that Shredded Wheat 
means both. For the easily 
digested shreds of whole 
wheat supply every food 
requirement. And the 

crisp golden biscuits 


especially journalists) know, that these 
words are overworked and unavoidably so, 
but to stigmatize them as “atrociously bad” 
is idiotic. Mr. Dowse has evidently not 
studied etymology or he would know that 
the word “atrocious” (Latin atroz, “fierce,” 
“truculent’”) cannot be suitably applied 
in this connection. 

Again, he alludes, in a badly jumbled 
and incoherent sentence, to “the full clutch 
of circumstance.”” Apparently he is grop- 
ing after a line from William Ernest 
Henley, whom, however, he has evidently 
not read. I recommend him to_ study 
Pope’s famous line about a little knowl- 
edge. 

Once more, he uses the term “Yanks,” 
and this in a letter of fault-finding as to 
style of writing! The exhibition of gen- 
eral ignorance and boorishness in Mr. 
Dowse’s unprovoked affront makes it clear 
that he himself has certainly not yet 
learned how to read or to write. The 
admirably condensed style of Time is lost 
upon him. He picks upon a few minor 
objections and uses them to vent his spleen 
against Americans in general—the com- 
monest form of logical fallacy; general- 
izing from insufficient data. He is utterly 
and absolutely wrong in his statements and 
implications. I have studied the written 
and spoken language in England and in 
America for many years, have sold my 
writings in both countries and can adduce 
abundant proof that the average level of 
culture evidenced and the average quality 
of grammar used by the masses in America 
is vastly superior to the corresponding 
level or usage in England. 

I repeat, I am a British citizen and I 
have no prejudice either way, but I trust 
that none of your readers will regard 
the grotesque effusion of Cyril D. H. G. 
Dillington-Dowse as representative of Eng- 
lish culture, English critcism or English 
sentiment. 


FRANK VINCENT WaApDDY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


~ 


are a constant assurance of 
pleasant breakfasts. Ready 
cooked—ready to serve. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY : NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


wo 
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Cowardly Dowse 
Sirs: 

Re “Bitter Taunt” p. 2, Time, June 
13, 1927, I write you as one of the 
humblest of the mighty host comprising 
the citizenry of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. As a_ temporary resident 
(and therefore guest), of these great 
United States of America. As one who 
served with the Canadian forces in France 
and Belgium from February, 1915, to 
October, 1918, in various’ ranks, from 
Private to Staff-Captain, Corps Head- 
quarters. 

I desire to apologize to you, and the 
thousands who will have read it, the de- 
plorably tactless, ill-timed, and partially 
untruthful letter of “ONE” Cyril D. H G. 
Dillington-Dowse. . . . 

A “bitter taunt” indeed! A _ cowardly 
taunt. The taunt of one who has for- 
gotten the English Public School Boy's 
principle of good sportsmanship. The 
taunt of one utterly lacking the first 
instinct of a gentleman, “never to hurt 
the feelings of another, be it individual 
or nation.” 

I ask you and your readers to laugh at 
that letter, as the outpouring of a liverish 
and bitterly disagreeable person. . . . 

GILBERT TYNDALE-LEA, M. C. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


. . 


“Fathead” 


Sirs: 

It is fatheads like Cyril D. H. G. 
Dillington-Dowse (in Timez, June 13), who 
break out every once in a while with such 
profound absurdities, that retard closest 
friendship between the two English speak- 


ing nations. 
H. M. TAYLOR 


Medford Hillside, Mass. 


“Dumb” 


Sirs: 

That famed personality, Cyril D. H. G. 
Dillington-Dowse, whose name sounds like 
a child of Peggy Joyce and reads like 
the number in a mail order catalog, 
certainly merits a reply to his letter in 
Time, June 13... . 

He ends his letter, “While I was mus- 
ing the fire burned.” If he is as dumb 
as his letter it must have burned his 
shoes. 

Yes, you can print this letter and if 
that Dowse person can find another copy 
nestled among the coals he may _ read 
this reply to his English wit. Thank God 
I am an American schoolboy. 


GORDON KENNON 
Daytona Beach, Fila. 


. . ty 


Dowse Epithet 


Sirs: 

We can forgive all your shortcomings 
if from your vocabulary you can construct 
an epithet suitable for the asinine twaddle 
of one Cyril D * H * G. Dillington- 


Dowse. 
C. B. SmitH, M. D. 


Montesano, Wash. 


Agrees with Dowse 


Sirs: 

While I do not like the tone of Cyril 
D. H. G._ Dillington-Dowse’s letter in 
Time of June 13, ... do agree with 
some of his sentiments. 

Time’s “Manhattan,” ‘famed,’ “one,” 
and similar expressions have long annoyed 
me. Why inform us that the daughter 
of “famed” brewery-owner John Smith 
has married “one” Jim Jones, or words 
to that effect? Why not just call the 
young man “Jim Jones” and let it go at 
that? More than likely he belongs to the 
same social strata of society as the lady 
he marries. Such terms sound snobbish 


*Obscene words deleted.—Eb. 


(LETTERS continued on p. 24) 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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A tremendous popularity has been 
earned by this little machine 


It has found its way into practically every industry 

in the world. More’ and more are business and edu- 

cational institutions depending upon it for important 
undertakings. It has met with remarkable success be- 
cause it exactly fills a great need. In small enterprises 
and big, it is grinding out literally millions of well printed 


Service 

We maintain direct 
branches of our main 
factory in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, St. 
Louis and Kansas City. 
And usually the best 
office equipment store 
in other cities sells Mim- 
eographs and always 
has supplies in stock. 


A. B. Dick Company 
Chicago 


letters, forms, bulletins, dia- 
grams, plans, maps, etc., in 
every working day. It is the 
means by which speediest 
and most economical duplica- 
tion of typewritten material 
is achieved. It is a substantial 
money and time saver—there- 
fore its well earned popularity. 


Today 

You can’t possibly 
know of the many im- 
portant ways in which 
the Mimeograph can 
serve you until you 
have learned a few in- 
teresting facts concern- 
ing the Mimeograph 
of today. Let us send 
you an interesting 
booklet on this subject. 
A request will bring it 
to you without obligation. 
A. B. Dick Company 


Chicago 































1. Is Brookmire advice the same 


for everyone? 

No. It is governed by the circum- 
stances of the individual client. A 
young man with growing earning 
power frequently should purchase 
securities not applicable to an older 
man. Anyone dependent solely on in- 
come from capital requires different 
types of investments. The require- 
ments of clients differ widely and to 
each Brookmire Service gives indi- 
vidual consideration. 


2. Are Brookmire Bulletins easy 
or me to understand ? 

They are. In fact they are written with 
that particular aim in view. Not only 
are they perfectly clear and non-tech- 
nical, but also they are definite and to 
the point. They tell youexactly what 
todoand when todoit...whatstocks 
and bonds to buy and why. They are 
up to the minute. 


3. Do you advise on stocks only? 
No. Brookmire Service covers every 
advantageous form of easily market- 
able investment, including stocks and 


bonds. 


4. Can I be assured beforehand 
that I will profit by your advice ? 
We have documentary records open to 
inspection which show that clients 
who have consistently followed our 
advice have made consistently a far 
higher than average return on their 
invested funds. Percentage of profit 
on outright purchases . . . with no 


{ Larger income from...and greater safety for... your invested funds. | 


UESTIONS 


eoeoeoeveee and answers 


about one of the most important things in life 
. « « »« YOUR FINANCIAL SECURITY 


Ever increasing thousands of investors are using Brookmire Service to build larger 
incomes. Many others, however, who can profit to just as great an extent are not 
now doing so—largely, we feel, because they do not know all the facts concerning 
Brookmire Service and the organization behind it. To this end we are giving here 
some facts that we think you, as an investor, will want to know. 

If you are interested in protecting your capital and increasing your income 
consistently, we strongly urge you to consider the following. 


margin commitments, and no short 
sales has been remarkable, so high in 
fact that we had an independent audit 
made of every Brookmire recommenda- 
tion to establish definitely the degree 
of success clients might expect on the 
basis of past performance. For five 
years the audit showed an average 
return of 25.7%! 


5- How much capital should I 
have to become a client? 


This can best be answered by an 
illustration. One transaction of 100 
shares of stock at, for example $50. a 
share, that shows a profit of only 2 
points more than covers the cost of 
the Service for a year. Many clients 
invest $5,000 to $10,000 and up. For 
men with large capital amounts. . . 
$50,000 to $1,000,000. . . aspecial and 
highly individualized service is rend- 
ered to cover the necessary ramifi- 
cations in the investment of such 
substantial sums. 


6. Does Brookmire 
Service eliminate my 
banker or broker? 


Since Brookmire Service 
acts in an advisory capa- 
city only, your orders will 
go through him as at pres- 
ent. Brookmire’s furnishes 


judgment are obviously greater than 
your broker's for that zs our business, 
whereas his is primarily the execu 
tion of actual orders. 

Brookmire Service affords a sound, 
safe means of confirming or disprov- 


ing the merit of any recommendations f 


from your broker, your friends, ot 
other sources. Clients are urged al- 
ways to avail themselves of out 
services in such instances. In other 


words, with Brookmire Service you } 


gain protection of your capital. 


The above facts are set forth for the 
information of those intelligent in 
vestors who will be interested in an 
investment service that has prc ed 
itself successful for a period of 23 years. 
The coupon below will bring you the 
additional data, you may want to 
determine the value of Brookmir 
Service to you, as well as a current 
set of Brookmire Bulletins telling 
what policy is best now. Make us 
of thisopportunity. Mail this coupon. 





BROOKM 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 


570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


I should like further information regarding Brook- 
mire Service. Please send this... 
investment bulletins. There is, of course, to be no 


and your latest 






charge. 
an authoritative, accurate 
unbiased source of advice. FS cnebipinninnttinessisny phahalpaiceniopelaiil 
Brookmire facilities forar- T™-D2 
riving at wise investment A sistance aie eee 


BROOKMIRE SERVICE 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


‘THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


( As the vacation-bound presi- 
dential special crossed South 
Dakota, the state turned into a 
400-mile-long cheering section. 
Farmers stood in fields of young, 
ankle-high corn, forgot mortgages 
and vetoes, cheered. Townspeople 
gathered at railroad stations; in 
their hands were hats and flowers; 
in their hearts were peace and 
goodwill. Senator Peter Norbeck 
of South Dakota, long an insur- 
gent, exclaimed, “We will not go 
into past regrets.” Representative 
Charles A. Christopherson, farm- 
relief advocate, announced that all 
doubt concerning a third term had 
been swept away. The President 
made no speeches, no promises, re- 
ceded not an inch from the posi- 
tion he took in vetoing the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen farm-relief bill 
(Time, March 7). But the honor 
of his presence, the potency of his 
office, turned suspicion into ac- 
clamation as hostility succumbed 
to hospitality. Should South 
Dakota love the President in No- 
vember as it does in June, the 
state’s electoral vote seems indeed 
assured. 

At Huron, almost the entire 
population of 10,000 surged down 
to the railroad station. “South 
Dakota is the sunshine state, all 
the people here are feeling great,” 
they chanted. A schoolgirl drum- 
corps accompanied the song, 
prompted Mrs. Coolidge to call out: 
“This is better than being in 
school, isn’t it?” Then the crowd 
sang another song, a parody of the 
famed Gallagher-Shean melody, 
ending with the refrain: “Abso- 
lutely President Coolidge, South 
Dakota welcomes you.” Pleased, 
the President asked for a copy of 
this song, received a fistful as he 
extended his arm from the ob- 
servation car. 

C “It is a beautiful capitol you 
have,” said President Coolidge to 
Governor William J. Bulow of 
South Dakota as he and Mrs. Cool- 
idge inspected the capitol build- 
ing at Pierre, S. D., the only west- 
ern city besides Hammond, Ind., in 
which the presidential party left 
the train. Trucks crowded with 
cameramen flanked the motor car 
in which the President and the 
Governor headed the procession 
through Pierre streets, snapped the 


President, bowing, smiling; snapped 
Mrs. Coolidge, bowing, smiling, 
carrying a presentation bouquet of 
roses and wild Canterbury bells. 
The President’s visit started a 
boom for Governor Bulow for the 
Democratic nomination to the Vice 
Presidency. 
@ One Hugh Jaynes, for 31 years 
proprietor of the People’s. Meat 
Market of Pierre, presented the 
President with a buffalo roast. The 
roast was certified as pure and 
wholesome by Game Warden O. H. 
Johnson. Mr. Jaynes had previous- 
ly given President Roosevelt a sim- 
ilar buffalo roast, remembered that 
President Roosevelt had expressed 
keen enjoyment of it. A cow- 
puncher also presented the Presi- 
dent with 18 Chinese pheasants, 
hoped that they would be served 
at the first Custer Park meal. 
@ Though making frequent car- 
end appearances at various brief 
stops, the President said hardly a 
word, left greeting-acknowledg- 
ments largely to Mrs. Coolidge. 
Despatches reported that one 
farmer nudged his wife, observed 
to her: “He don’t talk; she does 
the talking.” 
C An obvious, but forgiving, ref- 
erence to the President’s veto of 
the McNary-Haugen bill was found 
in a poem of welcome printed in 
the Rapid City Journal: 
We want you to know that we un- 
derstand 
What you did you thought was 
best for the land, 
And we want you to feel that we'll 
back you, Cal, 
To the last durned ditch like we 
do a pal. 
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@ Owing to the fact that the 
presidential party reached the 
State Game Lodge at Custer Park 
after dark, cameramen could not 
well picture their arrival. U. S. 
cinema patrons will, nevertheless, 
see the event quite as if it hap- 
pened in broad daylight. For, on 
the following morning, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge staged an 
after-the-show rehearsal and mo- 
tored up to the lodge with cameras 
vigorously grinding. 

@ Household employes at the 
State Lodge are under the super- 
vision of Miss Ellen Reilly, White 
House housekeeper. Miss Reilly 
came to the White House some 
twelve months ago. She had pre- 
viously been employed in the Bos- 
ton department store of Frank 
W. Stearns, where she had charge 
of the cafeteria. 

@ There are some 20 full-blooded 
Indians in the (dismounted) cav- 
alry guard assigned to care for 
the President during his vacation. 
Among them is Corporal Little 
Ghost, reputedly a grandson of 
Sitting Bull, Indian chief whose 
warriors defeated and killed Gen- 
eral Custer at Little Big Horn. 
From his many Western descend- 
ants, Sitting Bull would appear to 
have been as prolific as the May- 
flower was capacious. 

@ Fishermen everywhere’ were 
shocked to learn that President 
Coolidge, on his first fishing expe- 
dition in Squaw Creek, had used 
worm-bait in catching five trout. 
Flies, they said, were the only 
proper treut-bait, but the Presi- 
dent specifically stated that he had 
used worms and showed a coffee- 
can full of wrigglers to prove it. 
He said, however, that next time 
he would use flies. The President’s 
prize catch weighed one and sev- 
en-eighths pounds, was considered 
large for Squaw Creek. But it was 
recalled that President Roosevelt, 
fishing in another Black Hills 
stream, had caught an_ eight- 
pounder, established a mark to 
shoot at. 

@ Prudence Prim, younger of the 
two collies (the senior is Rob Roy) 
taken on the trip, was indisposed 
on the morning following her ar- 
rival. Having taken a walk and 
sat in the sun with Mrs. Coolidge, 
she was reported as greatly im- 
proved. Rebecca Raccoon, confined 
in a hayloft, eyed speculatively the 
eggs of a neighboring hen. The 
five canaries first reported as ac- 





companying the presidential party 
were later found to have been left 
at home, though Mrs. Coolidge said 
that she felt lost without them. 


@ The President has occasionally 
been compared to a schoolmaster— 
the comparison became more evi- 
dent when he held his first Sum- 
mer White House conference in 
Rapid City. For his executive 
headquarters is the Rapid City 
high school building and reporters 
were received in a room ordinarily 
devoted to Freshman’ English. 
With blackboards stretching along 
three walls and the President sur- 
rounded by some 30 newspapermen 
(whom he requested to “come up 
close and be neighborly”) the pro- 
fessorial analogy became obvious. 
@ MHailstones large as golf balls 
crashed down on Rapid City. They 
tore shingles off houses, pierced 
motor-car tops, dented motor-car 
radiators, forced airmail aviators 
down with riddled wings. Fears 
were expressed for the President 
and Mrs. Coolidge, who had just 
left Rapid City as the sky began 
to blacken. But not a _ hailstone 
fell near them. So localized was 
the storm, so fortunate the Cool- 
idges, that the President and his 
wife were sitting peacefully on the 
Game Lodge porch while Rapid 
City was inches deep in mammoth 
hailstones. 

C Incidentally, there is apparent- 
ly no way of disguising the fact 
that at the Summer White House 
conferences the President speaks 
directly and in his own person to 
the newspapermen. There are a 
great many persons around the 
Washington White House who can 
be taken as being responsible for 
statements printed with introduc- 
tions such as “the Administration 
believes that” or “someone close to 
the President said.” But such in- 
direction is not so feasible at Rapid 
City. Indeed, correspondents flatly 
quoted the President, but Mr. Cool- 
idge told them so little that it did 
not greatly matter to whom his 
words might be attributed. It 
seemed likely that summer confer- 
ences would be even less garrulous 
than those held in Washington. Al- 
though the conference room is a 
schoolroom, few chairs were avail- 
able and the correspondents re- 
mained standing during the inter- 
view. 

( Barbers in Deadwood, South 
Dakota town that once contributed 
much to the wildness of the Wild 
West, are doing exclusively a bob- 
bing business. For Deadwood males 
are letting themselves become 
whiskered, have not shaved since 
June 1. The whiskers are intended 
to lend atmosphere to Deadwood’s 
annual celebration (Aug. 4) of the 
Days of ’76 when the town out- 
wardly reverts to its frontier days 
and memorializes the good old 
times of Deadwood Dick and Wild 
Bill Hickok. President Coolidge 
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has announced that he will attend 
the celebration. 

@ “How do I look in it?” said 
the President to Mrs. Coolidge. 

“You look like a real Westerner,” 
said Mrs. Coolidge. 

“It” was a typical wide-brimmed 
ten-gallon western hat, which the 
President maintained was worn to 
keep the sun out of his eyes. Col. 
Edward W. Starling, Secret Service 
man, has also a ten-gallon head- 
piece, ornamented with a _ rattle- 
snake band, but has refused to be 
photographed in it. 

C@ Slabs of elk roasted on spits 
over open fires. Some 500 news- 
paper editors, members of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association, were 
giving an elk barbecue with the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge as 
guests of honor. To them the 
President made his first western 
speech, did not touch on the subject 
of farmers or farm relief. He 
said that the Northwestern coun- 
try was interesting, impressive, ro- 
mantic and that though in_ it 
only a few days he already felt 
like an old inhabitant. He also 
spoke in general terms of the ap- 
proaching Geneva Arms confer- 
ence (see p. 9); hoped that it 
would result in much good. 

C “Boy, I’ve got a girl back home 
and she’ll sure drop dead when she 
sees me in the movies.” So said 
Ralph Lium, theological student 
after preaching the first sermon 
of his career, with the President 
& Mrs. Coolidge among his hearers. 
He had been assigned, for the sum- 
mer, to the little church at Her- 
mosa, some 13 miles from the State 
Lodge. Startled on learning of his 
famed visitors, he nevertheless ac- 
quitted himself with credit. 
Carping 

Last week the New York World, 
no friend of the Republican Ad- 
ministration, printed the following 
quotation from the speech delivered 
by President Coolidge last fornight 
at Hammond, Ind. (TIME, June 20). 

“The making of parks is not a 
new idea in the world. We can trace 
it back to the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon and the practice of the 
early Egyptians from whence it 
leads down through all the Old 
World history.” 

With this quotation, the World 
printed the following extract from 
the New International Encyclopedia 
(p. 728, Vol. XIII): 

“The practice of reserving public 
parks for the use and delight of 
the people seems to be as old as 
civilization. The Egyptians had 
parks from the earliest times.” 

Sophisticated, the World did not 
assume that the President plagia- 
rized the encyclopedia, left the re- 
sponsibility in the hands of whoever 
supplied the data for the speech. 
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ARMY & NAVY 
Again, Mitchell 


“Today the Navy lives princi- 
pally on hot air, manufactured and 
spread by their Washington lobby.” 
—ONETIME COL. WILLIAM MITCHELL, 


“What’s the use of getting into 
an argument with a man who, on 
the face of it, doesn’t know what he 
is’ talking about, and, if he did, 
couldn’t tell the truth about it?” 
—ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
NAvy THEODORE DOUGLAS ROBINSON. 


This exchange of acrimonious 
accusations last week marked the 
return to the public ear of onetime 
Col. William Mitchell, deposed 
assistant chief of the Army Air 
Service (TIME, Nov. 2, 1925, et 
seq.). It has long been Mr, 
Mitchell’s conviction that airplane 
development has made battleships 
obsolete, that Navy men have re- 
tarded aviation progress lest the 
fleets of the future should be ex- 
clusively fleets of the air. 

During last month’s Army-Navy 
war game off the coast of New 
England (TimMrE, May 30), Mr. 
Mitchell sniffed at the folly of 
continuing to base military strategy 
on the operations of “archaic” war- 
ships, but his observations were not 
widely published. Last week, how- 
ever, the failure of Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. Louis to 
function properly when the 
aviator attempted to fly in it from 
Washington to Manhattan, prompt- 
ed Mr. Mitchell to further criti- 
cisms. 

After maintaining that the Spirit 
of St. Louis suffered exposure to 
corrosive salt air while being trans- 
ported home on the U. S. cruiser 
Memphis (“there was no excuse for 
not keeping this plane safe and 
dry’), Mr. Mitchell added that the 
plane was under naval care at 
Washington. Calling the plane’s 
inability to take Colonel Lindbergh 
to New York the “one failure in 
the Spirit of St. Louwis’s perform- 
ance,” Mr. Mitchell added: “and it 
was caused bv the organization in 
this country which has always im- 
neded and held up aviation—the 
Navy.” 

Navy officials refused to discuss 
the Mitchell attack, except for 
Assistant Secretary Robinson’s re- 
mark, quoted above. Colonel Lind- 
bergh, however, said: “It [the de- 
fect found in the Spirit of St. 
have been caused by carelessness 
on anyone’s part. ... I wish par- 
ticularly to compliment the naval 
air station at Anacostia on the 
high character of its personnel and 
to express my sincere appreciation 
for the prompt and efficient manner 
in which they cared for my plane.” 


Undeterred, Mr. Mitchell next 
issued a blanket charge of naval 
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incompetence in aviation matters. 
He maintained that: 

The Navy, after having con- 
tributed nothing to Commander 
Richard E.-: Byrd’s flight to the 
North Pole (TIME, May 17, 1926) 
later “picked him as a means of 
propaganda in the same way they 
have attempted to pick up Lind- 
bergh.” 

After the late Commander John 
Rodger’s flight to the Hawaiian 
Islands (TIME, Sept. 14, 1925), the 
Navy brought him “over his own 
protest” to Washington, D.C., “for 
propaganda purposes,” and allowed 
him to keep on flying though the 
condition of his eyes made him 
unfit for active service. “This 
resulted in this gallant officer’s 
death in Philadelphia in a stall of 
his plane.” 

And, finally, “this same incom: 
petence has resulted in the Navy 
killing 16 men in about 35 days 
around Norfolk. No amount of 
propaganda will hush this up in the 
minds of the families of those 
whose lives have been so uselessly 
lost.” 


Curtailment 


By taking reefs in large-size 
summer drawers, cutting down 
breeches and coats to _ smaller 
sizes, shearing off the tails of long 
overcoats, and practicing similar 
apparel economies, the Quarter- 
masters Corps was last week able 
to announce, through the War De- 
partment, that it had effected sav- 
ings of approximately $300,000. 


General, President 


So much has war become a mat- 
ter of organization, of administra- 
tion, of “business,” that many a 
ranking officer of the U. S. Army 
has found himself invited to as- 
sume control of a great industrial 
enterprise, has smoothly, easily 
shifted over from camp to con- 
ference, from aides to stenogra- 
phers. Major General James G. 
Harbord became president of the 
Radio Corp. of America; Brigadier 
General Albert C. Dalton became 
president of the Emergency Fleet 
Corp.; last week Major General 
Robert Courtney Davis, Adjutant 
General of the U. S. Army, an- 
nounced his retirement, effective 
July 1, to become president of 
Photomaton Co., Ine. 

Photomaton, Inc. is the company 
which, organized last April (TIME, 
April 4), paid one Anatol Josepho 
the sum of $1,000,000 for rights 
to his invention, the “Photomaton.” 
This device is a kind of automatic 
camera, enclosed in a slot-machine. 
Drop a quarter in the slot, the 
camera starts to work, out comes 
a strip of eight sepia photographs 
of the quarter-dropper, all in eight 
minutes. Photomaton, Inc. is backed 
by a syndicate of such famed 
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figures as onetime (1913-16) Am- 
bassador to Turkey Henry Mor- 
genthau, President Harbord of the 
Radio Corp., John T. Underwood 
(typewriters) and onetime Vice 
President Raymond B. Small of 
the Postum Cereal Co. It has given 
every evidence of being a prover- 
bial El Dorado to its investors. 


Major General Davis, soon-to-be 
Photomaton president, was born in 
Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 12, 1876, grad- 
uated from West Point in 1898, 
was a first lieutenant during the 
Spanish-American War. During 
the World War he was Adjutant 
General of the A. E. F. In April, 
1922, he was made Acting Ad- 
jutant General of the U. S. Army 
and took charge of the planning 
and administering of the Adjusted 
Compensation (“Bonus’’) Act. His 
organization had to compute the 
number of days served by each 
War veteran, then accurately figure 
his compensation, allowing for de- 
ductions, exceptions, transfers, pro- 
motions, for the thousand-and-one 
factors in the equation. Major 
General Davis has been Adjutant 
General since Sept., 1922. 


HEROES 
Fadeout 


As one title on a cinema screen 
slowly fades out and another title 
slowly takes its place, so with the 
beginning of this week the name 
Lindbergh was gradually vanishing 
from the black, multi-column news- 
paper headlines, the name Byrd 
was gradually appearing in _ its 
stead. The man who had flown to 
Paris was being succeeded by the 
man who was planning to fly to 
Paris. Street-sweepers had cleared 
away the fragments of the tele- 
phone books that fluttered in shreds 
about Colonel Lindbergh in Man- 
hattan. Street-sweepers were clear- 
ing away the petals of -the roses 
that were thrown at him in St. 
Louis. Newspapers, ranged in rows 
on newstands, no longer looked like 
photograph galleries of a single 
face. 

Probably Colonel Lindbergh him- 
self was glad when the last cheer 
was cheered and the last speech 
was spoken. “Never have I seen 
anything as hopelessly tired as that 
boy,” said Historian Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon—and the remark 
was made even before the St. Louis 
welcome. Toward the end of his 
receptions, indeed, Colonel Lind- 
bergh appeared tired, gloomy, hag- 
gard. Asked how he felt one morn- 
ing, he replied: “I don’t know, I 
haven’t read the newspapers yet.” 
Some 18 medals have been given 
to him; he has been made a Colonel 
and a Boy Scout; at the Hotel 
Brevoort, Raymond Orteig present- 
ed him with vari-colored, hideously 


over-ornamented check for $25,000 
—the Orteig Prize for the New 
York-Paris flight. In the U. S. 
Embassy in Paris there is already a 
Lindbergh bust; in Detroit 100,000 
special Lindbergh air-mail stamps 
were sold in an hour. Then, too, he 
has received a gold, diamond-stud- 
ded pass, entitling him to lifetime 
admission to all Shubert theatres. 
At the end, what he most needed 
was rest, sleep. 


“What will Colonel Lindbergh do 
now?” is the universal question, 
universally unanswered. It was said 
that he might make a nation-wide 
tour in the Spirit of St. Louis. The 
Ryan Aircraft Corp., makers of the 
Lindbergh plane, have already re- 
ceived orders for 20 similar ships. 
With such stimulation of increase 
in aviation, it was thought that 
Colonel Lindbergh might head a 
commercial-and-passenger aviation 
company, financed by his flight 
backers. At any event it seemed 
certain that Colonel Lindbergh 
would not abandon aviation for act- 
ing, would not appear either on 
screen or stage. There would be no 
feature films with Colonel Lind- 
bergh flying over hill and dale to 
the rescue of a distressed cinema 
heroine; no vaudeville acts in which 
Colonel Lindbergh would appear 
before the Atlantic Ocean painted 
on a back-drop and climb into an 
airplane assembled and re-assem- 
bled by brawny stage-hands. Less 
the flight should be entirely free 
from commercialism, however, num- 
erous business houses have sought 
permission to incorporate under the 
Lindbergh name, and soon there 
may be many a Lindbergh bootery, 
many a Lindy Shoe Shine Parlor. 
Advertisers, too, have “tied up,” 
more or less securely, with the 
Lindbergh exploit. 

Aside from its emotional aspects, 
the Lindbergh flight was most im- 
portant as an inspiration to in- 
creased interest in aviation. In 
speeches in New York City, Colonel 
Lindbergh repeatedly urged the 
creation of a great airport, like the 
Le Bourget field in Paris. He also 
emphasized the war-time import- 
ance of airplanes and (somewhat 
like onetime Colonel Mitchell of tne 
army air service) said that air- 
plane bombing had been brought to 
such accuracy that if 20 planes 
went after a battleship the battle- 
ship would certainly be destroyed. 
It was not so much what Colonel 
Lindbergh said that was important 
as the fact that, for the first time, 
the gospel of aviation was preached 
by a national hero to whose words 
the country was ready to listen. 
(Since .the Colonel’s return, avia- 
tion recruiting centers have been 
swamped by applicants for the 
flying service.) From a_ passenger- 
carrying standpoint, at least, the 
U. S. is far behind Europe in avia- 
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tion—last year, for example, thou- 
sands airplaned across the English 
Channel in a regular airline service. 
U. S. aviation enthusiasts saw in 
the Lindbergh flight an opportunity 
for aviation to catch the popular 
imagination. 


A side issue, yet socially impor- 
tant, was the way in which the en- 
tire Lindbergh story emphasized 
the new “power of the press.” As 
a molder of opinion on vital politi- 
cal issues, the newspapers may have 
almost ceased to function, but the 
development of press associations, 
of syndicates and of special writ- 
ers has enabled them to take any 
outstanding event and bring thou- 
sands upon thousands of words 
upon it before the eyes of virtually 
every literate U. S. inhabitant. 
Who has not seen the Lindbergh 
photographs? Who, asked to whom 
the nicknames “Slim,” “Lucky,” 
apply, would hesitate for an an- 
swer? 

To be sure, the stories written 
about Colonel Lindbergh were often 
phrased in bombastic and maudlin 
journalese. Mrs. Lindbergh, digni- 
fied, poised, was the theme of count- 
less prose variations of Mother 
Machree. Had Colonel Lindbergh 
possessed a wife or sweetheart, one 
hesitates to think what would have 
been written about her. What Col- 
onel Lindbergh did and said at his 
various receptions was fogged in 
a cloud of superlatives and oratory. 
Mediocre speeches, inane songs* 
and wretched poetry shadowed him. 

But the fact remains that the 
newspapers have made an entire 
country as small and closely knit as 
a village. Usually it is the village 
bad boys and girls—erring corset 
salesmen, twisted sex victims, 
brawling cinema actors and act- 
resses—who make the rest of the 
villagers sit up, rub eyes. But 
whether it is a good show or a 
bad show or a peep show, the news- 
papers have certainly brought the 
art of ballyhoo to new heights of 
volume and penetration. 


Through it all, the hero of the 
occasion has. been, appropriately, 
the most heroic aspect of it. Never 
has his tongue or his_ balance 
slipped, always has he been what 
kindly old ladies might call “a real 
nice boy.” Anyone might have said, 
as Colonel Lindbergh said at the 
performance of Rio Rita: “I won’t 
keep you long; you’d rather see the 
show than listen to me.” But few 


*Quotation from one “Lindbergh song’: 
And as you winged your astral way 
God smiled—you were so near— 
He could not fail such perfect faith, 
Fly on and have no fear. 
Oh, glorious France, Oh, noble France, 
How gallant are your ways, 
You sheathe fresh sorrows with a amile 
To glorify hie daye! 


Mr. BERGDOLL 


He flew the U. S.—He would fly 
back. 


would have fulfilled that promise 
and sat down after a speech of 
hardly more than a moment’s dur- 
ation. And Colonel Lindbergh’s con- 
duct in Paris and in England must 
have done much to relieve the sore- 
ness caused by tourists with franc- 
plastered trunks, by Mr. Tilden 
squabbling with linesmen and Mr. 
Hagen missing his appointments. 


. 


With the Lindbergh episode al- 
most over, cynics may rise to call 
his ovations “hysteria,” his re- 
ceptions “sensationalism rvn riot.” 
But back of the torn paper and 
the screeching headlines lay a very 
sincere and very spontaneous out- 
burst of popular emotion. There has 
been so much commercialism in 
everything of late — crimes of 
passion are accompanied by insur- 
ance policies and lithe-limbed ath- 
letes hold grandstand conferences. 
Here was one man who did some- 
thing for motives other than there 
being “money in it,” for it is hard- 
ly sentimentalism to feel that Col- 
onel Lindbergh did not cross the 
Atlantic with his mind focused on 
Mr. Orteig’s $25,000. It was one 
instance in which the Dollar was 
not quite Almighty, of the Golden 
Age v. the Age of Gold. 


Chamberlin &§ Levine 


Pilot Clarence Duncan Chamberlin 
and Passenger Charles A. Levine 
were last week enjoying the hospi- 
tality of Germans, resting in the 
watering place known as_ Baden- 
Baden, inspecting huge multi-mo- 
tored airships at the Dornier and 
Zeppelin plants. Some of their 
doings: 

@ Fraulein Thea Rasche, Ger- 


many’s only licensed woman pilot, 
was taken for a ride over Berlin by 
Pilot Chamberlin. Skillful, she also 
took Passenger Levine for a ride. 
Correspondents heralded the trips 
as strengthening to U. S.-German 
relations. 


@ Flyers Chamberlin and Levine 
hustled to Bremen to meet their 
respective wives, who arrived from 
the U. S. Said Mrs. Chamberlin on 
seeing her husband: “Why, your 
knickers are awful. Didn’t you even 
have them cleaned?” Then the two 
couples flew to Berlin in three 
hops. The two wives were reported 
to be feeling ill after the first hop. 


a “The Columbia is not on the 
market,” said Mr. Levine when 
Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, rich 
U. S. slacker now living in Ger- 
many, offered to buy the mono- 
plane. Mr. Bergdoll let it be known 
that he desires to fly to the U. S. 
to show that he is no coward, that 
conscientious objection was his only 
reason for refusing to fight in the 
World War. 

qd <A German bailiff, acting for 
Dr. Julius Puppe of Pittsburgh, at- 
tempted to serve a writ of attach- 
ment on the Columbia, because Dr. 
Puppe claimed that Mr. Levine 
has owed him $11,000 since 1924. 
Lawyers suggested that both 
parties apologize, that Mr. Levine 
pay Dr. Puppe an unnamed sum. 
The German press politely tried to 
hush the incident. 


Collins’ Corpse 


He “owned” the front pages of 
U. S. pages for almost two weeks 
in February, 1924. The name of 
Floyd Collins then was almost as 
famed as the name of Charles Au- 
gustus Lindbergh today. Trapped 
in an underground Kentucky cave, 
he remained imprisoned for 15 days 
while rescue parties and feature- 
writers thronged the vicinity. 
Eventually he was taken out, dead. 
Then newspaper compositors set up 
new names for their headlines and 
except for a maudlin phonograph 
record entitled The Death of Floyd 
Collins the unfortunate Collins was 
forgotten. 

Last week, however, the press 
again carried his name in a some- 
what ghoulish aftermath of his ill 
fortune. One Dr. Harry Thomas, 
owner of the cave in which Col- 
lins had died, had his body ex- 
humed from its’ burial vault, 
planned to place it on exhibition to 
give the cave an “added attrac- 
tion” for visiting tourists. Plac- 
ards were printed advertising the 
corpse, a busy Sunday was antici- 
pated. Angered, brothers of the 
dead man sought legal advice in an 
attempt to prevent the exhibition. 
But Mrs. Harry Thomas pointed 
out that when Dr, Thomas pur- 
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chased the cave from the Collins 
family, the body was included in 
the deed -as an accessory in the 


N.E.A. 
". (HE LATE FLoypD COLLINS 
His body was bought. 


transfer. Thus it seemed _ that 
cave-tourists could gape, gabble, 
shiver, shudder at will. 


Poor Ederle 


A year ago, Gertrude Ederle 
arrived at Cape Griz Nez, France, 
began to eat many an egg, many a 
steak. Later, as everyone knows, 
she swam the English Channel 
while the band on her tug-boat 
played Barney Google, ete. 

New York City’s welcome in her 
honor was runner-up to the recent 
Lindbergh carnival. But the vaude- 
ville and cinema contracts in her 
honor were not as fat as admirers 
expected. Her lawyer, Dudley Field 
Malone of Manhattan, finally al- 
lowed her to accept a_ contract 
which required that she perform 
in a glass tub on vaudeville stages. 
“The idea of an endurance swim- 
mer showing the public anything 
in a one-stroke tub suggests a 
whale doing a marathon in an 
eye cup,” remarked a Chicago 
Tribune writer. 

Last week the news came out 
that Miss Ederle has profited only 
$20,000 since the day she stag- 
gered onto the beach at Kingsdown, 
England, Her vaudeville act started 
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out to earn $6,000 a week, of 
which her share was approximately 
one-third. Her father and Lawyer 
Malone took one-third of the gross 
between them; the theatrical agent 
grabbed 10%, leaving Miss Ederle 
to pay the expense account of 
more than $1,000 weekly out of her 
own share. Recently, her act has 
fallen considerably below the $6,- 
000 mark 


Twelve Days 


Should a man throw into the 
air a tennis ball, catch it as it falls, 
he would perform no great feat, 
arouse no great attention. But 
should he make, consecutively, 100,- 
000 throws, 100,000 catches, he 
would become a famed person whom 
vaudeville patrons would lay down 
dimes, quarters, halves to see. For 
any action, no matter how trivial 
or inane, becomes a heroic achieve- 
ment, if it is persisted in long 
enough to constitute some sort of 
record, 

Thus, for example, one Alvin 
(“Shipwreck”) Kelly expects soon 
to collect $1,000 per week in vaude- 
ville. No singer, no dancer, no 
card-trickster, no chatterer, no club- 
swinger is Mr. Kelly. He is a sit- 
ter. Last week he came down from 
a seat fastened to the top of the 
flagpole on the roof of the St. 
Francis Hotel, Newark, N. J. 
There he had perched continuously 
for twelve days and twelve hours 
(TIME, June 20). 

During this period the hotel roof 
was peopled with wide-eyed, neck- 
cramped gazers at 25c per head. 
Others, equally curious but less sol- 
vent, jammed streets, stopped traf- 
fic, broke down fences, trampled 
lawns. Concessionaires opened hot- 
dog, coffee, soft drink and peanut 
dispensaries. 

One Lee Rapport, Polish, 22, of 
New York City, challenged Mr. 
Kelly to a polar marathon, claimed 
that Mr. Kelly’s pretentions to 
the squatting championship were 
fraudulent in the extreme, inas- 
much as*he (Mr. Rapport) had 
once sat on a Parisian flagpole for 
21 days. One Hugo Bihler, just- 
arrived German immigrant, who 
speaks no English, also challenged 
for the Sitting Sweepstakes, as did 
an unidentified Bostonian. Cried 
Mr. Kelly, belligerently, “Let those 
guys pick their poles and sit!” But 
none sat. 

Eventually, stiff, sore, weak from 
twelve days’ abstaining from solid 
food, Mr. Kelly came down. First 
he kissed his 19-year-old bride of 
six months, who had kept watch on 
the hotel roof, and hoisted up sup- 
plies on a pulley system. Then he 
prepared to exercise the cramped 
fingers of his right hand in the 
pleasant task of signing the vaude- 
ville contract promised as the fruit 
of his labors, 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


Nicholas Longworth, speaker of 
the House of Representatives, last 
week had another distaff knot em- 
broidered into the cloth of his fam- 
ily’s fame. He is husband of Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, father of 
Paulina Longworth, brother of 
Countess Jacques de Chambrun 
(wife of a French general). Last 
week, in Paris, the French Acade- 
my awarded the Bordin prize to 
the Countess for her studies of 
Shakespeare, 


Senator William E. Borah of 
Idaho, as piscator, at Washington, 
scoffed at President Coolidge 
catching trout with angleworms in 
South Dakota: “They must have 
been imbecile trout. My interpre- 
tation is that the President must 
have caught not trout, but cat- 
fish. I never heard of catching a 
trout with a worm. Those South 
Dakota trout must be so elated 
over the President’s coming to 


(a 


SENATOR BORAH 


“They must have been imbecile 
trout!” 


their state that they joined in the 
welcoming procession.” 


Senator James A. Reed of Mis- 
souri, as piscator, said of Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s method of catching 
trout with angleworms in South 
Dakota: “Any trout that would bite 
on a worm is degenerate.” 
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THE LEAGUE 


Sterile Session, Rash 


A dish of strawberries was the 
reputed agency which brought to 
an abrupt close, last week, the 45th 
session of the Council of the League 
of Nations at Geneva (TIME, June 
6). 
The strawberries were eaten by 
Foreign Minister Aristide Briand 
of France. As everyone knows 
some strawberries have a _ pollen 
which can produce on certain pol- 
len-sensitive persons an irritating 
rash. Soon such a rash broke out 
upon M. Briand. Impetuous, he 
scratched. The rash spread, at- 
tacked the patient’s eyelids, caused 
them to swell, to close one eye, 
nearly to close the other. 

M. Briand’s physicians endeav- 
ored to persuade him that he had 
contracted a different sort of rash 
(herpes zoster), but he insisted: 
“C’est les fraises maudites!” (“It 
is those cursed strawberries”)... . 

Finally the afflicted French 
Foreign Minister retired to his 

in the dHdétel des Ber- 
gues with a compress’ over 
both eyes. Into his bedroom came, 
daily, for conference, Foreign Min- 
ister Gustav Stresemann of Ger- 
many and Foreign Secretary Sir 
Austen Chamberlain of Britain. 
These “Big Three,’ putting their 
heads together, and occasionally 
calling in lesser statesmen for polit- 
ical consultation, virtually made up, 
last week, the Council of the 
League of Nations. ... Their prob- 
lems: 

Rhineland Evacuation. M. Bri- 
and, sitting up in bed, reputedly 
told Dr. Stresemann with great 
vehemence that France will not 
hasten her evacuation of the Rhine- 
land until Germany carries out 
more fully her disarmament obliga- 
tions (TIME, Nov. 2, 1925). Dr. 
Stresemann offered to produce pho- 
tographs showing the destruction 
of German fortifications along the 
Polish frontier; but returned an 
evasive answer when M. Briand 
insisted that a French military 
commission be allowed to investi- 
gate the destroyed defenses in 
question. 

“Reds.” Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain was known to have made every 
effort to persuade M. Briand and 
more especially Dr. Stresemann last 
week that France and Germany 
ought to support Great Britain 
in her severance of relations with 
Russia (TIME, May 16 et seq.). Sir 
Austen succeeded only so far as to 
get Dr. Stresemann to give news- 
gatherers an unsigned interview in 
which he said: “It is a great pity 
that some citizens of Soviet Rus. 
sia seem to be doing unwise things 
which strengthen the hands of 
their enemies.” 


A well substantiated though sen- 
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AvucustT ZALESKI 
. - sat close at the bedside. 


sational report told that Dr. Strese- 
mann carried back to Berlin a se- 
cret British memorandum asking 
what would be the attitude of the 
German Government in the event 
that Soviet Russia should attack 
Poland, and France or Britain 
should wish to rush troops to Po- 
land’s defense over German soil. 

When these Russian matters were 
up for discussion, Foreign Minister 
August Zaleski of Poland was to 
be seen anxiously pattering in and 
out of M. Briand’s bedchamber. 
When within; he often sat, rumor 
told, close at the bedside of M. 
Briand, attentive to his every word. 
This was natural, this was prudent, 
for France is the avowed protec- 
tress of Poland, and never was 
such protection more needed than 
last week, when Russo-Polish strife 
hung in the air. 

Shelved. The Council postponed 
consideration of the Albania-Jugo- 
slavia dispute (TIME, June 6), and 
delayed to the September League 
Assembly all actions upon. the 
nearly barren report of the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference. 

Dr. Stresemann commented tart- 
ly upon this report last week. Said 
he: “Solution of the disarmament 
question, which appeared so simple 
a few years ago, would now seem 
to be definitely deferred.... Yet the 
very existence of the League de- 
pends upon a general reduction in 
armaments.” 

Later in the day, M. Briand’s 
“strawberry rash” became so _ se- 
vere that he hastily returned to 
Paris for expert treatment. The 
Council then dispersed, abandoning 
the Geneva scene to the Coolidge 
= Limitations Parley (see be- 
ow). 


INTERNATIONAL 
Naval Parley 


How much will come out of the 
pockets of U. S. citizens next year 
to buy new war boats? This ex- 
pense has stood at less than $3 per 
citizen for the past five years— 
$320,000,000 per year in all. Is 
that too much? Might less be 
spent with safety? These ques- 
tions, affecting many a pocket, can 
only be answered on the.-basis of 
negotiations which began last week 
in Geneva, Switzerland. There, in 
the Palace of the League of Na- 
tions, assembled the Naval Limita- 
tions Parley (Timk, Feb, 21), con- 
voked by U. S. President Coolidge. 

Chief Delegates. Because France 
and Italy refused invitations to par- 
ticipate (Timr, March 7), the par- 
ley was made up last week of 
delegations representing the U. S., 
Britain, Japan. The three chief 
delegates were, respectively: 1) 
Hugh Simpson Gibson (now U. S. 
Ambassador to Belgium); 2) Ad- 
miral William Clive Bridgeman 
(first Lord of the British Admir- 
alty); 3) Admiral Viscount Minoru 
Saito (since 1919 Governor-General 
of Korea). 

What, exactly, had these’ very 
august gentlemen and their staffs 
of naval experts to discuss? 

Tabooed Subjects. The delegates 
did not meet to talk about limit- 
ing the number of capital ships or 
aircraft carriers. That problem 
was solved at the Washington Con- 
ference of 1922.* 


Moreover the U. S. delegation let 
it be known last week that discus- 
sion of U. S. naval bases or of pro- 
posals to internationalize the Pan- 
ama Canal for naval _ shipping 
would be considered taboo. 

The Naval Limitations parley 
met, in fact, to limit just three 
classes of ships: 1) cruisers; 2) 
destroyers; 3) submarines. 


Significance. While the dele- 
gates were getting down to their 
preliminary jockeying last week, 
certain facts loomed with enough 
significance almost to _ forecast 
what decisions may be arrived at. 

1) The non-participation of France 
and Italy (both powers which rely 
on the submarine as their trump 
naval arm) will make it impossible 
to “scrap” or even seriously to 
limit either that arm or arms used 
to combat it. 

2) The Washington Conference 
limited cruiser tonnage to 10,000 
and cruiser guns to eight-inch cali- 
bre; but did not limit cruiser num- 
bers. This “limitation” has therefore 
resulted in the development of a new 
type of super-cruiser costing about 
$10,000,000, mounting eight-inch 
guns capable of firing five shells each 

*When the U. S., Britain, Japan, France 
and Italy adopted the 5-5-3-1.67-1.67 ratio, 
made binding until 1932. 
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per minute, and with a fighting 
speed close to 40 miles per hour 
(35 knots) .* 

At present the U. S. has only 
two such ‘ships, both under con- 
struction, the Pensacola and the 
Salt Lake City. Britain already 
has 14, Japan 4, France 3, Italy 2. 
Thus, if a 5-5-3 cruiser ratio be 
negotiated at Geneva, the U. S. 
would almost certainly have _ to 
build up to Great Britain and 
Japan; and that would cost the 
U. S. tax-payers at least $140,000,- 
000 for this one item alone. The 
alternative would be for Britain 
and Japan to scrap enough ships 
to bring their super-cruiser strength 
below that of France or Italy— 
something beyond the scope of prac- 
tical realities. 

8) Since reduction of the present 
number of submarines and fast 
cruisers would thus be so difficult 
of attainment, why not at least re- 
duce future cruiser tonnage? This 
seemed last week a practicable, a 
likely step. It would appeal to 
U. S. public opinion as something 
definite, something accomplished. 
Great Britain would approve; for 
there are British naval bases in 
every quarter of the globe from 
which these little ships could oper- 
ate. Japan would approve because 
her immediate naval objectives are 
of the short range type. The U. S., 
with but few bases, yet with the 
distant Philippines to defend, would 
be placed at a great disadvantage, 
yet would have won a “moral vic- 
tory.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Fables in History 


The Director of Military Opera- 
tions of the Imperial British Gen- 
eral Staff was, from 1915 to 1918, 
Major General Sir Frederick Bar- 
ton Maurice, who may certainly be 
assumed to know as much about the 
War as any man alive. Recently 
this great soldier and _ tactician 
picked up and read two fat vol- 
umes} about the Warfrom the sale 
of which Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Winston Churchill is draw- 
ing considerable pelf. As he read, 
Sir Frederick apparently began to 
experience a sense of scorn. Here 
were errors of fact, sloppiness, per- 
versions of truth and everywhere 
the pink and soapy touch of super- 
ficiality. What to do? 

Sir Frederick Maurice sat down 
and penned a long, calm, deadly re- 
view which was released last week 
in the July issue of that distin- 
guished U. S. quarterly Foreign 
Affairs. Excerpts: 

“Mr. Churchill’s misstatements of 


*The Mauretania, “fastest liner in the 
world,” makes only 32 miles per hour (28 
knots). 

+The World Crisis 1916-1918 — Winston 
Spencer Churchill—Scribner’s ($10). 


GENERAL MAURICE 
Caught Churchill on the slip? 


fact are so many and so grave that 
no historian will in future be able 
to accept any of his assertions 
about the War without the most 
careful checking of references. .. .” 

“Almost the whole of [an impor- 
tant paragraph in] Mr. Churchill’s 
description of the battle of the 
Marne... is pure fable... 

“He supports his statements with 
a mass of figures and tables ad- 
mirably calculated to deceive the 
lay reader.” 

“He supports his thesis by exag- 
gerating ... and minimizing. 

“Some of his tables are incom- 
plete, his methods of handling his 
statistics are incorrect, and... in 
almost every case in which exact 
information is available Mr. Chur- 
ehill’s figures are proved to be 
erroneous. 

So keen and sweeping seemed 
General Maurice’s analysis, so 
backed by evidence his charges, that 
observers expected Mr. Churchill 
to reply by maintaining the silence 
of outraged dignity. 


“ Peerage Patent” 


The British Treasury announced 
last week without comment the 
significant fact that onetime (1921- 
26) Governor-General Baron Byng 
of Canada has refused to pay a 
so-called “peerage patent fee” de- 
manded by the Treasury. Theoreti- 
cally this sum, amounting to sev- 
eral hundred pounds, is due as pay- 
ment for inserting in the Official 
Gazette a paragraph to the effect 
that, last fall, Baron Byng was 
elevated to the style of Viscount. 
Actually, of course, the “fee” is a 


time-honored bit of British graft. 
How did Lord Byng explain his 
non-payment? 

“My decision is taken,” said Vis- 
count Byng, “in view of the re- 
cent charges made by Lord Rose- 
bery that many peerages are bought 
with money which finds its way into 
party funds. . . . Iam of the opinion 
that a titular reward ought not 
to be conditional upon the payment 
of any at all substantial sum... 

As many know, the British 
Treasury usually remits the “pat- 
ent fee” to men so distinguished 
as World War General Baron Byng 
of Vimy. For example, the Earls 
of Oxford and Asquith, Balfour, 
and Birkenhead all received “re- 
missions” of between £2,255 ($10,- 
813) and £330 ($1,603), at the 
time of their creations. In the 
case of Viscount Byng, it would 
seem, someone in His Majesty’s 
Treasury has blundered. 


” 


Trish Threats 


Although the returns of the Irish 
Free State election (TIME, June 20) 
have left President William T. Cos- 
grave still at the head of the larg- 
est single party in the Dail, he 
threatened last week to refuse to 
carry on as President (Premier). 

Mr. Cosgrave’s purpose was to 
force the split factions of famed 
Eamonn de Valera and Miss Mary 
MacSwiney to join forces and 
enter the Dail. This they have re- 
fused to do, alleging their unwill- 
ingness to take the oath of fealty 
to George V, required of every 
deputy before he can legally take 
his seat. At present Mr. De Valera 
stands at the head of 44 Fianna 
Fail or “Republican” deputies; and 
Miss MacSwiney is one of six 
deputies comprising the much 
blighted and withered Sinn Fein 
party to which De Valera formerly 
belonged. Thus, these 50 deputies 
if they should stand together, would 
outnumber the 46 supporters of 
Mr. Cosgrave in a Dail completed 
by 56 other deputies of compara- 
tively “neutral” stand. 

Therefore President 
declared, last week: 

“Responsibility for carrying on 
the Government. falls upon the ma- 
jority in the Dail. It is not my 
duty nor within my power to pro- 
vide them with a means of escape 
from that responsibility.” 

This was a flat challenge to Mr. 
De Valera and Miss MacSwiney. 
Would they accept, enter the Dail, 
stand together? Soon famed Eamon 
de Valera replied: 

“I want it known, finally that 
under no circumstances whatever 
will Fianna Fail deputies take the 
oath.” 

Observers awaited eagerly the 
assembly of the new Dail. There 
was always the chance that Sinn 


Cosgrave 
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Fein and Fianna Fail deputies 
would try to enter without taking 
the oath—a move often threatened, 
never attempted, and sure to lead 
to many a cracked Irish crown. 

Sober-minded Irishmen hoped 
that Mr. Cosgrave would consent 
to carry on, as before, with the 
readily obtainable support of the 
“neutral” parties. 


GERMANY 
Budget Juggled? 


“SCANDALOUS REPORT OF PARKER 
GILBERT” shrieked a Berlin head- 
line last week, when Agent General 
of Reparations Seymour Parker 
Gilbert released his report on the 
first nine months of the third year 
of German reparations payments. 

Neutral observers found the re- 
port far from “scandalous,” but 
instead meaty with facts, logical. 
They thought its measured lan- 
guage admirably typical of Mr. Gil- 
bert, 34 but seasoned—a Baptist, a 
1912 graduate of Rutgers College* 
and Harvard Law _ School, a 
U. S. Treasury “career man,” and 
so conservative that he maintains a 
residence in the town of his birth: 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Two Theses. Agent General Gil- 
bert put forward last week in 
his 131-page printed report, two 
main theses: 

1) That Germany can fulfill her 
Dawes Plan payments after the 
present (third) Reparations year 
quite as scrupulously as she has 
heretofore; 

2) That the present German Fi- 
nance Ministry (under reactionary 
Minister of Finance Herr Dr. Hein- 
rich Koehler) is attempting to so 
juggle the German Federal Budget 
that a revision of the Dawes Plan 
will seem necessary. 

Criticism. Naturally Mr. Gilbert 
did not mention Dr. Koehler by 
name, but criticized the methods of 
his department sharply as follows: 

“German budget estimates are 
unfortunately obscure in their 
method of stating transactions... 
lack clearness... [which is] 
both unnecessary and unfortunate. 
... The effect of all this procedure 
is to present the financial position 
of the Reich in a most artificial 
a «ss 

Having deplored these methods 
of German State accountancy, Mr. 
Gilbert proceeded to point out ex- 
penditures in the German budget 
where he thought there ought to 
have been savings. He declared: 
“The budget estimates for 1927-28 
carry total expenditures of 9,100,- 
000,000 marks, as compared with 
7,200,000,000 marks in 1924-25, an 
increase of 1,900,000,000 marks.... 

“The military and naval budget 
expenditures rose from 458,000,000 
marks four years ago to 700,000,- 


*Now Rutgers University. 


Mr. GILBERT & Mrs. 
. . « found the Budget on thin ice. 


000 marks for the current year.... 

“The problem of checking the 
rising tide of government expendi- 
tures has, in fact, become acute 
and requires the closest attention, 
not merely from the standpoint of 
the Dawes plan, but in the interests 
of German economy as a whole.” 

Finally Mr. Gilbert stigmatized 
the German practice of transfer- 
ring nearly one-third of the revenue 
of the Federal Treasury to the treas- 
uries of the various German states 
for ultimate expenditure. These 
transfers, declared Agent General 
Gilbert, are too often made with- 
out adequate investigation of the 
needs of the states thus aided, and 
so lead to state extravagance. 

Bright Side. Mr. Gilbert, having 
delivered a reprimand, did not neg- 
lect to praise, wrote: 

“Germany has made all the re- 
quired payments promptly 
when due, exactly in conformity 
with the agreed arrangements... 
and deliveries and payments for 
the benefit of the creditor powers 
have gone forward regularly and 
without interfering with the sta- 
bility of German exchange. .. . 

“If the German Government will 
take the normal precautions that 
are necessary in its own interest to 
safeguard the budget, there is no 
reason to believe from developments 
thus far that it will find real diffi- 
culty in maintaining the necessary 
balance between its revenues and 
expenditures, including, of course, 
payments under the Dawes plan.” 

German Attitude. Since Seymour 
Parker Gilbert holds almost auto- 
cratic power in the field of Repa- 
rations, no German statesman dared 
to challenge his report last week; 
but at the Finance Ministry news- 


gatherers were guardedly informed 
that: “The Government sees little 
opportunity of effecting the econo- 
mies called for by the Agent Gen- 
eral of Reparations.” 


FRANCE 
Daudet Jailed 


There is a kind of human hap- 
pening, ridiculous and yet sublime, 
which occurs in France alone. Of 
this sort was the taking into cus- 
tody last week by some 3,000 
police, soldiers and firemen, of 
famed Royalist editor Léon Daudet, 
who had barricaded himself in his 
office to resist arrest (TIME, June 
13, 20), and was guarded by 980 
stalwart young Royalists armed 
with canes. The hour was 7 a. m. 
As the Prefect of the Paris police, 
M. Jean Chiappe, marshaled his 
forces, tout Paris knew that 
Premier Raymond Poincaré and 
his Cabinet had been up most 
of the night trying to decide 
whether they would permit the 
forcible arrest of M. Daudet. After 
all, his crime was only “defama- 
tion.” And whom had he defamed? 
Only those who said that his son, 
Phillipe Daudet, had committed 
suicide. What was the harm? 
What if Editor Léon Daudet had 
printed defamatory statements in 
his news organ, L’Action Francaise, 
to the effect that “my Phillipe, my 
little Phillipe was assassinated by 
the police!” Should a loving father 
be jailed for defending the name of 
his dead son? Almost every news- 
paper in Paris answered “Non!” 
The President of the Republic was 
hourly besieged by telephone, tele- 
graph, letter and pnewmatique* to 
pardon M. Daudet. What to do? 
At last the Cabinet decided that 
Editor Daudet simply could not be 
allowed to succeed in resisting ar- 
rest. Therefore M. le Préfet Jean 
Chiappe was summoned, just before 
dawn, to the office of Minister of 
Interior Albert Sarraut and _ in- 
structed to accomplish the arrest 
of Léon Daudet—without blood- 
shed. 

A task so formidable demanded, 
thought Prefect Chiappe, that he 
don formal garments. At 7 a. m.,t 
then, he took up a stance before 
the office of L’Action Francaise 
impeccably attired in a trim cut- 
away, wearing a monocle, a tall 
sleek hat, carrying a cane. Behind 

*Paris is equipped with a system of pneu- 
matic tubes for propelling messages from 
one part of the city to another—much as 


“change” is shot from cashier to customer 
in U. 8S. department stores. 


7Under French law no man can be: 


arrested on his own premises between sun- 
set and sunrise. This once led to an 
amusing dispute between a policeman and 
the great Honore de Balzac. Each had 
an almanac, but the almanacs each gave @ 
different hour for “dawn” that day. Bal- 
zac protested that he had been arrested 
ten minutes too early; but investigation 
showed the policeman to be right. Balzac 
went to jail, but, on emerging, sued his 
almanac maker, recovered heavy damages. 
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Prefect Chiappe were ranged 
four fire engines, three extensible 
scaling ladders, a quadruple rank 
of Municipal Guards, police seem- 
ingly innumerable and two squad- 
rons of the Guard Republican 
mounted on prancing horses. Very 
modestly M. le Préfet Jean Chiappe 
advanced and rapped with his gold 
signet ring on the door of L’ Action 
Francaise. “I want to see M. 
Daudet,” he said to him who 
opened the portal—famed sculptor, 
World War hero and Royalist, M. 
Maxime Réal del Sarte. 

Replied door-guardian Maxime 
Réal del Sarte: “Wait but one 
moment. Our leader will speak with 
you publicly from the balcony.” 

Amiable, M. Chiappe retired a 
few steps, waited until portly, but 
dynamic Léon Daudet bustled forth 
upon his balcony. 

Then, quoth “Romeo” Chiappe 
to “Juliette” Daudet, in a clear, 
loud voice: “M. Daudet! I speak to 
you as to a man and a Frenchman. 
You do not wish bloodshed and I 
think you know as well as I do 
that in the mood of your followers 
there will be bloodshed. Give your- 
self up. The blood which you may 
cause to flow will not bring back 
that of the boy for whom you 
mourn.” 

During a moment’s hush which 
followed these words, uttered with 
unquestionable feeling, the whole 
absurd affair seemed suddenly to 
take on a majesty, in echo of that 
final phrase “.. .the boy for whom 
you mourn... .” 

On the balcony, M. Daudet raised 
his- hand with a gesture spacious 
and commanding. “M. le Préfet,” 
he cried in a strong resonant voice, 
“though you are charged with per- 
forming an inhuman act you have 
spoken humane words. I do not 
wish that blood should be shed by 
my fault. I do not wish that civil 
war should break out in our coun- 
try. 

“I surrender for the sake of 
France, I surrender for the mem- 
ory of my boy, knowing full well 
that the men who are behind me 
could create bloodshed and trouble. 
I do not wish that others should 
feel the grief I have known. I 
surrender to the cry of Vive la 
France.” 

From below M. le Préfet Jean 
Chiappe cried, “I thank you, 
Daudet! I salute you!” 

Soon, one by one, the 980 Royal- 
ist youths who had stood ready to 
defend Editor Daudet filed out, 
were allowed to go unarrested. M. 
Daudet himself rode away with 
Prefect Chiappe in a_ limousine. 
They went first to Editor Daudet’s 
house, picked up his wife (who is 
also his cousin) then motored to the 
Prison Santé. There Mme. Daudet 
made arrangements to have her 
husband supplied with his favorite 
viands from a_ neighboring res- 
taurant; and brought him, later 
in the day, a set of Greek and 
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. . . damaged by American women. 
(See column 38) 


Latin classics with which he pro- 
poses to amuse himself during his 
five months’ jail term. The in- 
cident seemed closed—triumphantly. 
It was not. 

Next day the venerable mother 
of M. Daudet sent an open letter 
to Premier Raymond Poincaré 
which was published in L’Action 
Francaise. The world could not 
but listen; for this frail old lady 
is the widow of Alphonse Daudet. 
Who does not know his works? 
Who has not read at least ‘one of 
his Letters from My Mill? It was 
as though the great, the universally 
beloved Alphonse Daudet, had risen 
from the grave to defend his son 
in the person of his widow whose 
very existence had been forgotten. 
She wrote to Premier Poincaré: 

“Not long ago I was re-reading 
your letter which, in terms full of 
emotion and affection, you addressed 
to me after the death of my hus- 
band, and it seems incredible that 
you are the same person who has 
brought this tragedy upon us. My 
experience with life has taught me 
that injustice, sooner or later, 
works in compensation against its 
perpetrator and when this happens 
may Heaven spare those you love.” 

It was as if the widow of Charles 
Dickens were pleading for his son. 
What could M. Poincaré answer? 
Next day Mme. Alphonse Daudet 
opened a long, crisp envelope, read 
the Premier’s reply: 

“Your letter, Madame, has pro- 
foundly moved me, but awakens 
in me no remorse. ... Need I re- 
mind you that at the request of 
your son’s friends I intervened at 
the time of Phillipe’s death so that 
his body might be tAken in secret 
to his home? ... 

“From the first no one desired 


more ardently than I that the en- 
tire truth be known about this 
death. Recently I gave my support 
to a petition for a revision of evi- 
dence, contrary to the opinion of 
the commission hearing the case. 
Even when the sentence was pro- 
nounced I would have wished that 
it should not be executed, despite 
the abominable calumnies which 
your son has showered upon me in 
the past few years. 

“But in view of your son’s at- 
tacks, directed against the courts 
and his defiance of the Government, 
the Cabinet decided that the law 
must be applied. This decision 
was painful to my colleagues as 
well as to myself and they have 
taken every measure to make sure 
that your son be accorded every 
consideration possible.” 


Poiret Protests 


French aristocracy has, in the 
main, a _ healthy contempt for 
le T. S. F.;* but, recently, when 
famed coutourier Paul Poiret spoke 
over ether waves at Paris, he was 
widely listened to—for M. Poiret 
had a grievance. 


He complained—as does many a 
great artist who executes the com- 
missions of a U. S. clientele—that 
his work is only bought, not appre- 
ciated. A sturdy U. S. comment 
would be: “He should worry, so 
long as it’s bought!” But M. Poiret’s 
deep, booming voice had a _ note 
savoring of genuine anguish last 
week, as it reverberated from many 
an haut parleur.+ 


Said he: “My name, la marque 
Poiret, has been damaged, my art 
thwarted, by American women who 
have not used discretion in buying 
or copying my creations. . . . Each 
robe Poiret is meant, need I say it, 
for one certain type of woman. 
Mais . .. [with nasal protest] les 
dames Américaines, what do they 
do? Alas! Too often an American 
woman of one kind buys in their 
shops a Poiret gown which is not 
ror mem 2% 8” 

Many who listened sympathized; 
but wondered at what the great 
Poiret was driving. Of course 
French folk and the U. Si colony at 
Paris like nothing better than to 
hear “native” .U. S. citizens be- 
littled; but had shrewd Paul Poiret 
no more in mind than to vent a 
trifle of honest spleen? 

He had. He made mention, at 
last, of an intention to tour the 
U. S. next fall, lecturing to wom- 
en’s clubs on how a U. S. woman 
may divine whether the imported 
gown of her choice is, or is not, 
“for her.” 


An idea of what U. S. news- 


*“Radio,” or, translating the abbrevia- 
tion literally: ‘Telegraph without Wires.” 


7Loud speaker. 
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gatherers will say about M. Poiret 
could be gleaned from a space filler 
done last week by one Henry Beckett 
of the New York Evening Post, 
who hashed up half-truths thus: 

“In Paris M. Poiret inhabits a 
studio with leopard skins on the 
floors, frescoes on the walls and 
stone figures of nude women on 
pedestals. He gained note as a 
builder of styles for fat women, and 
he learned about women—fat women 
—from umbrellas. He used to be an 
apprentice to an umbrella manufac- 
turer, and he studied the lines and 
curves and ribs. He also turned 
around to look at women on the 
boulevards. In this he differed not 
a whit from other Parisian gentle- 
men, but he took notes. He then 
made sketches and sold them to 
dressmakers. Finally, the owner of 
a dress establishment gave him a 
job in return for a dog that M. 
Poiret’s father gave to the dress- 
place proprietor.” 


Conditions for Peace 


“Most Germans think of me as 
a kind of monomaniac, as a hairy 
personification of our poor Alsace- 
Lorraine, incapable of nourishing 
other designs than those of ven- 
geance.” 

Thus spoke Raymond Poincaré last 
week, and spoke the exact truth. 
Germans do hate and fear him more 
than any other Frenchman—for it 
was he who sent French and Bel- 
gian troops to occupy the Ruhr in 
1924. Moreover he is the strongest 
statesman in Europe now opposing 
the famed “Locarno spirit,” a con- 
ception which would admit Germany 
fully and freely to the comradeship 
of nations. His speech last week 
at the War-ravaged town of Lune- 
ville, was indiscreet to the point 
of eccentricity; but apparently M. 
Poincaré is so tired of “Locarno- 
talk” that he had to get out of his 
system what he considers the un- 
varnished truth about France and 
Germany. He said: 

“In our long and magnificent his- 
tory our country every time it has 
been victorious has spontaneously 
offered the hand of friendship to 
the conquered. But there has al- 
ways been one condition, and that 
was that the vanquished should 
not seek to contest the victory pro- 
claimed. ... 

“If immediately after her deafeat 
Germany had openly disavowed the 
Government and military caste 
which led her into the war ... if 
she had not contested against all 
evidence the crushing responsibil- 
ities of the imperial policy, it would 
never have entered anyone’s mind 
to associate the German people 
with their former régime and at- 
tribute to the whole of Germany 
the abominable deeds of which we 
were witness.” 

Because Germany has not made 


these disavowals, M. Poincaré de- 
clared last week that only the fol- 
lowing acts by the German Repub- 
lic can bring lasting peace to Eu- 
rope: 1) demilitarization of the 
German police force and complete 
destruction of German fortifica- 
tions; 2) complete disavowal by the 
German Government of any desire 
to recover Alsace-Lorraine; 3) 
greater co-operation than at present 
by Germany in fulfilling the Dawes 


plan, 
ITALY 
Reduced Rents 


Signor Benito Mussolini’s Cabi- 
net passed a series of decrees last 
week compelling all Italian land- 
lords to reduce rents on their 
properties by July 1, 1927, thus: 

1) 15% on apartments of not 
more than five rooms; 

.2) 10% on apartments of more 
than five rooms and less than nine 
rooms; 

3) 20% on the premises of shops 
selling “foodstuffs and household 
necessities” ; 

4) 10% on stores in which “lux- 
ury merchandise” is sold. 

Significance. When Signor Mus- 
solini became Premier, five years 
ago, he found building at a stand- 
still, due to the restrictions imposed 
by previous régimes upon land- 
lords. The Fascist régime imme- 
diately removed these restrictions, 
and building has progressed rapidly 
in consequence. Now Premier Mus- 
solini’s new restrictions, supple- 
menting others of a less drastic 
character (TIME, May 2), tend to 
pinch the very landlords who re- 
sponded to his earlier appeals for 
rapid building. Did Jl Duce, then, 
trick as well as pinch Italian land- 
lords last week? Those who thought 
that he did not, declared that, by 
raising and _ stabilizing the gold 
value of the lira (TIME, Sept. 13), 
Signor Mussolini has made _ the 
new (lower) rentals which must 
be accepted by landlords worth as 
much (in gold) as the rentals they 
— been allowed to charge thus 
ar. 


“Real Flyer” 


At Varese, Italian air port, 
famed airman Major di Bernardi 
taxied out on the flying field in a 
huge, spick-and-span, new plane. 
A man-child of 11 climbed nervous- 
ly into the passenger’s cockpit, was 
securely strapped in. ... 

This small passenger sat with 
tight shut eyes as Major di Ber- 
nardi gave his ship the “gun,” sent 
it roaring down the field, pulled 
back his joy stick, took off in a 
flashing swoop. Then, amid the 
calm speed of upper air strata, 
the eyes of passenger Vittorio 
Mussolini, 11, son of Jl Duce, 


opened. Regaining his composure 
he, later, peeped and peered over 
the edge of his cockpit, at I[talia, 
far below. 

Last week passenger Vittorio 
contributed an article to the news 
organ Tricolor. Honest, he admit- 
ted: “I closed my eyes for a 
minute. . . . When I opened them 
we were up high... .” Enthusias- 
tic, he fairly crowed: “I am a real 
flyer now and I hope father will 
let me go up again soon.” 


MONACO 


Reorganized 


“Going to Monte? Really? You 
know it is FRIGHTFULLY passé.” 

Such has been the comment of 
smart folk, for several seasons, to 
anyone who proposed a visit to 
once smart Monte Carlo. Of course 
the crowds at the Casino tables 
have been as large as ever—but 
unfashionable. What to do? 

The families of Blanc, Radziwill, 
Bonaparte, chief stockholders in the 
Casino, have been puzzling for 
some time. They are now trying 
an experiment: Miss Elsa Max- 
well. 

Miss Maxwell is very large, very 
mirthful, very well known in the 
U. S. colony at Paris. There must, 
naturally, be a number of ladies 
thereabouts, who, for a considera- 
tion, will secure for traveling 
families of U. S. babbitts an entrée 
of sorts in Paris. Whether Miss 
Maxwell actually frowns upon this 
practice would be hard to say. Her 
entrée, at least, is still tolerably 
smart. She is just the woman, de- 
cided the Blancs, the Radziwills, the 
Bonapartes, to freshen up “Monte,” 
to get the right people going there 
again, 

Despatches told last week that 
Miss Maxwell is now in Monte 
Carlo, at a salary of $50,000 per 
year, and possessed of a bonus of 
400 shares of Casino stock. Official- 
ly, it is announced, she will “re- 
organize Monte Carlo.” 


RUSSIA 


International Repercussions 


Citizens of almost every Euro- 
pean state experienced last week 
distinct repercussions from _ the 
murder of Soviet Minister to Po- 
land Peter Lazarevitch Vojkov at 
Warsaw (TIME, June 20). 

In Poland. The Government of 
Polish Dictator Josef  Pilsudski 
flatly refused last week, a demand 
by the Soviet Government that one 
of its agents be allowed to partici- 
pate at the trial in Warsaw of 
Boris Kovenko, the confessed as- 
sassin of M. Vojkov. How dared 
small Poland thus flout great Rus- 
sia? 

Observers thought it certain that 
Polish Foreign Minister August 
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Zaleski must have obtained strong 
assurances of support from France 
and Britain. This he did, presum- 
ably, at one of the secret sessions 
last week of the Council of the 
League of Nations (see THE 
LEAGUE, p. 10). 

Meanwhile, in Warsaw, Assassin 
Boris Kovenko declared to the Spe- 
cial Tribunal which sat upon his 
ease: “I killed M. Vojkov, but I 
did not kill him as a person. I 
killed him because of what the Bol- 
shevists have done in Russia.” 

The Court then heard evidence 
tending to prove: 1) that although 
19-year-old Assassin Kovenko is 
now an anti-Communist he once 
served in the Soviet Army; 2) 
that his character is “highly ex- 
citable” but “entirely honorable.” 

The hearing proceeded from 10 
a.m. until midnight, almost without 
a break. Then Assassin Kovenko 
was sentenced to life imprisonment, 
the Court, however, recommending 
that this be commuted to 15 years. 

In Moscow. Promptly, the Soviet 
Workers’ Gazette, Moscow, head- 
lined: “Unheard-of mild sentence, 
which Kovenko hears with beam- 
ing face. Murder for which the 
Polish Government is _ responsible 
covered by Polish court.” 

Editorially the Gazette said: 
“Behind this base action is hidden 
a hand which wanted Vojkov’s 
blood to provoke a war and the 
sentence is a concession to the die- 
hard lunatics. Let the Poles re- 
member it is dangerous to play 
with fire.” 

This was, of course, an allusion 
to the formal charges of the Soviet 
Government last fortnight that 
Britain means to launch war upon 
the Soviets and maintains “spies 
and assassins” throughout Soviet 
territory. Against this so-called 
“British terror” the Soviet con- 
tinued its adroitly named “counter 
terror.” A score of alleged “Brit- 
ish spies” were reported sentenced 
to death in Russia last week, 
notably one “Commander Klepikov 
of a ship in the Baltic fleet, who 
sold information to the British for 
£10 ($48.60).” 

In Britain. The British House 
of Commons echoed all week with 
questions & answers about Rus- 
sia. Examples: 

Robert Spear Hudson, M. P. 
(Conservative back-bencher): “I 
am sure the Government will wish 
to answer with a definite ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ whether any of the unfortunate 
persons executed in Russia as ‘spies’ 
were in our employ.” 


Under Secretary for Foreign. 


Affairs Godfrey Lampson Tenny- 
son Locker-Lampson (crisply): 
“No.” 

Campbell Stephen, M. P. (La- 
borite): “Do you say that the 
British Mission at Moscow em- 
ployed no spies at all?” 


Mr. Locker-Lampson: “Certainly 
not!” 
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“Spies? Certainly not” 


George Buchanan, M. P. (promi- 
nent Laborite): “Oh, what a lie!” 

Mr. Locker-Lampson (answering 
amid hubbub a Conservative ques- 
tion as to how relations with Rus- 
sia may be resumed): “The initi- 
ative should come from the Soviet 
Government, whose hostile activi- 
ties compelled the British Govern- 
ment to suspend diplomatic rela- 
tions. The Soviet Government know 
well that. if they come forward 
with constructive proposals we shall 
be glad to consider them, but first 
they must abstain from  propa- 
ganda against this country.” 


In addition to this sharp ex- 
change in the Commons, excitement 
was manifest in British Communist 
circles last week when the Foreign 
Office refused to issue passports to 
five children, nominated by British 
Communist organizations to visit 
Russia as guests of the Moscow 
Congress of Russian Youth Pio- 
neers. 

Famed British Miner-Commun- 
ist leader A. J. (“Emperor”) Cook 
(TIME, May 10, 1926). promptly 
assembled “a mass meeting of pro- 
test,” declared: “The Govern- 
ment’s refusal to grant these pass- 
ports to harmless, innocent children 
proves that it is preparing for 
war against Soviet Russia.” 

In Norway. At Oslo, Norwegian 
capital, the press generally voiced 
great indignation last week when 
the local Soviet Minister, Comrade 


Makar, declared: “It is significant 
that the murder of Minister Vojkov 
occurred just after the rupture be- 
tween England and Russia. There 
has not been one murder of a 
Soviet leader in which England has 
not played a dominating role.” 


CHINA 


Dictator Proclaimed 


One hundred and eight guns 
boomed, at Peking last week in 
terrific salute. At the Hall of Cere- 
monies, an imposing structure on 
a tiny island in the middle of a 
toy lake, hundreds of Chinese of- 
ficers and diplomats prostrated 
themselves thrice. A Chinese band 
struck up the national anthem—to 
Western ears shrill and squealing. 
At the focus of this orgy of hom- 
age stood a slim, imperious Chinese, 
clad from neck to heel in a gor- 
geous, shimmering, blue silk Field 
Marshal’s uniform of his own in- 
vention. 


This personage was the War 
Lord of Manchuria and North 
China, the great Chang Tso-lin. 
Japan has supported his Manchu- 
rian régime. Great Britain is be- 
lieved to have poured not a little 
gold into his coffers. Last week 
he was engaged in the gesture of 
proclaiming himself “Dictator.” In 
a harsh, compelling voice he swore 
a 20-word oath of his own devising, 
to the effect that his armies will 
now “purge China of Communism.” 

Unfortunately all this meant 
nothing whatever. Chang has al- 
ways been an absolute autocrat in 
his own dominions. He has told cor- 
respondents almost every day for 
at least a year that his armies 
were going to “purge China of 
Communism”; but those armies 
were in retreat last week toward 
Peking, driven from South China 
by the great “Nationalist”? General- 
issimo, Chiang Kai-shek (TIME, 
June 13). It seemed not unlikely 
that “Dictator” Chang was sound- 
ing last week the first brave notes 
of his swan dirge. At any rate, the 
Occidental diplomats at Peking did 
not honor his “inauguration” by 
their presence, seemed totally un- 
impressed. 


The wire was strung, the bags 
piled up (Time, April 11) to bar- 
ricade the Occidental quarter at 
Shanghai against possible Chinese 
violence after that city was taken 
by the “Nationalist” armies of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
(TIME, March 28). Last week the 
danger of Chinese violence at 
Shanghai was thought to have van- 
ished. As a precaution, however, the 
barricades were taken down only 
where they interfered with traffic, 
were left standing at many places 
in case of future emergency. 
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Butler’s 25th 


Nature, in ruffling the surface of 
the island of Manhattan, made 
Morningside Heights and Coogan’s 
Bluff—between which humps one 
can walk briskly in 30 minutes. 
Fate decided that the year 1927 
should see the celebration of the 
Silver Anniversaries of Nicholas 
Murray Butler as nabob of Morn- 
ingside Heights (President of Co- 
lumbia University) and of his 
neighbor, John Joseph McGraw, as 
nabob of Coogan’s Bluff (Manager 
of the New York National League 
baseball nine—the “Giants.’’) 

During the 25 years spent on 
their respective humps, these two 
gentlemen have developed reputa- 
tions as potent “bun yankers.’’* 
While John J. McGraw was win- 
ning baseball championships, Nich- 
olas Murray Butler was evolving 
the most cosmopolitan university in 
the U. S. and adding enough dis- 
tinctions to his own name to fill 
nearly a column in Who’. Who. 

Last week found both Mr. Butler 
and Mr. McGraw away from New 
York. The “Giants” were playing 
baseball in St. Louis (see p. 29). 
President Butler was in Paris, 
characteristically trying to heal in- 
ternational sores. In a speech be- 
fore the American Club of Paris, 
he neatly seconded Aristide 
Briand’s plea for a Franco-U. S. 
anti-war alliance, outlined a _ pro- 
gram: 

1) “France and the United 
States should agree firmly to re- 
nounce war as an instrument of 
public policy between them- 
ae” 

2) “Both nations should accept 
the Locarno definition of an agres- 
sor as ‘that nation which, having 
agreed to settle differences by arbi- 
tration and justice, proceeds to at- 
tack another nation without hav- 
ing done so... .’” 

3) “If there is a war of ag- 
gression, we will not aid the ag- 
gressor.” 

“That is all!” said President But- 
ler. “Three short paragraphs, each 
of which can be learned by chil- 
dren in school!” 

“That is all” in the manner of 
one who believes, as Plato did, 
that philosophers should direct the 
affairs of nations. This belief has 
caused President Butler to go down 
from Morningside Heights into the 
unwelcome field of politics, where 
he has been dubbed “Nicholas 
Miraculous” and “one of the world’s 
100 neediest cases.” Scholarly 
though he is, he has a habit of 
putting his foot into political mud 
at the wrong times. He ran for 
Vice President of the U. S. on the 


*This phrase was used by Columbia 
students, long ago, in referring to prize- 
winning individuals among whom was 
young Butler, first student of the class of 
1882 at Columbia. His most recent prize is 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
conferred upon him by the University of 
Rome. 


doomed Taft ticket in 1912.* He 
was an internationalist after the 
War when the Republican party 
was whooping for isolation. This 
spring, as an intellectual Wet, he 
tossed the Prohibition issue into 
Republican ranks, hitherto mod- 
erately Dry or at least on the 
fence. 

He has devoted most of his 65 
years to Columbia University. He 
entered it at 16, and hes never 
severed his connection. He _ per- 
formed his graduate studies there; 
he taught there; he has been pres- 
ident since 1902. His régime saw 
Columbia grow big in numbers, and 
yet he lifted it from a sink of 
mediocrity to a centre of higher 
education. On the graduate 
schools, he built the fame of Co- 
lumbia. 

A modern university, according 
to President Butler, must be “a 


.great organ of public aspiration 


and public will, as fundamental as 
the Church and State.” Perhaps 
President Butler uses this same 
definition for a modern university’s 
president, justifying his own excur- 
sions into politics. 

An estimate of his value to the 
commonweal was made by the New 
York World on the occasion of his 
Silver Anniversary celebration: 
“He thinks, and he thinks out loud, 
and he has become one of the half- 
dozen or so most clearly speaking 
and candidly thinking figures in 
American public life today.” 


Kudos 


Men and women, many of them 
long unaccustomed to the swish of 
academic robes around their legs, 
have been marching in mortarboard 
caps and silken gowns at recent 
commencement exercises of U. S. 
colleges and_ universities. They 
were the recipients of honorary 
degrees—kudos conferred because 
of their wealth, position or service 
to humanity. 

Below will be found the names 
of a number of the distinguished 
personages so honored during May 
and June, 1927. It is not neces- 
sarily implied that either the in- 
stitutions or the individuals listed 
are the “most distinguished.” 


New York University 
Frank Billings Kellogg, Secretary of State 
LA. D. 
William Lyon Phelps, Yale Professor _ Litt. D. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, paleontologist D. Sc. 
Owen D. Young, lawyer, industrialist 
D. Commercial Sc. 


D. Music 


Joseph Deems Taylor, composer 


Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa) 


Col. Robert Wright Stewart, chairman 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana LL. D. 


*Vice President James Schoolcraft Sher- 
man was renominated on the original Re- 
publican ticket in 1912. He died shortly 
before the November election, was replaced 
by Dr. Butler. 
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Cornell College (Mt. Vernon, Iowa) ‘ 
Herbert Clark Hoover, Secretary of Commerce 
LL. D, 
Frederick A. Stock, director Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra D. Music 
Princeton University 


Albert Abraham Michelson, physicist > Sc, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, preacher . D. 


Vincent Massey, Canadian Minister 1 “the 
U. 


Gene ral John Joseph Pershing LL, 
Columbia University 
John Bassett Moore, jurist 
Agnes Repplier, author 
Oglethorpe University (Atlanta, Ga.) 
William Randolph Hearst LL. 
Lafayette College 
William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricultess 
Bishop James Henry Darlington of Harris. 
burg, Pa. LL. B 
Rutgers University 
Arthur Harry 
Jersey 
Boston University 
Alvan Tufts Fuller, Governor of emet M - 


Moore, Governor of 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien, editor secon Hera 
itt. D. 
Clarence Walker Barron, —, financial 
periodicals . Commercial Sc. 
Colgate University 
Gerard Swope, president General rect 
Co. aL. 
Herbert Bayard Swope, executive editor New 
York World Litt. D. 
Tulane University (New Orleans) 
Mrs. Elizabeth Meriwether Gilmer (Dorothy 
Dix), colyumist LL. D. 
Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.) : 
Mabel W. Willebrandt, Assistant U. S. Attor- 
ney General LL. D. 
Ohio University (Athens, Ohio) 
Daniel Willard, president Baltimore & Ohio 
R. ie 
Wesleyan University (Middletown, ae 
George D. Olds, retiring president Ambherst 
College LL. DB 
Wabash College (Crawfordsville, Ind.) 
Louis Wiley, 
Times 
Hobart College (Geneva, N. Y.) 
John Erskine, author, professor Columbia 
University Litt. D. 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.) 
Sir Robert Alexander Falconer, 
University of Toronto 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell, president Harvar 4 
University LL. Ty 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, preacher D. D. 
William David Coolidge, scientist D. Sc. 
George H. Daley, sport editor New York 
World 


Syracuse University 
ey Lewis Stimson, onetime Secretary of 
LL. D. 


business manager New 


president 
LL. D. 


Wa 
Daniel Willard, president Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R. D. Business Administration 


Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.) 


Eugene Gifford Grace, president Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. D. Eng. 
William David Coolidge, scientist D. Sc. 
Elmer Ambrose Sperry, inventor D. Se. 
Dartmouth College 
Max Mason, president, University of Chicago 
LL. & 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
(Manhattan) 
Louis Marshall, lawyer 


Wilberforce University (Negro) 
(Wilberforce, Ohio) 


William Hale Thompson, Mayor of Chicago 
LI BD 


D. Hebrew Litt. 


Simeon D. Fess, U. S. Senator from Ohio 
LL. D. 
Brown University 


Mark Sullivan, political writer Litt. D. 
Michael Idvorsky Pupin, inventor D. Sc. 


Alfred University (Alfred, N. Y.) 
Louis Wiley, business manager New York 
Times Litt. D. 
Tufts College (Medford, Mass.) 
Richard Evelyn Byrd, aviator . Se. 
Fordham University 


George V. McLaughlin, onetime Police Com- 
missioner New York City LL.D. 
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Pennsylvania Milit College 
Curtis Dwight Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy 


Ralph Modjeski, bridge builder D. Eng. 

Maj. Gen. Charles Pelot Summerall, Chief 

of Staff, U. S. Army D. Mil. Sci. 

University of Pennsylvania 

Abraham S. Wolf Rosenbach, rare book 

collector D, Fine Arts 

Milton Bennett Medary Jr., president of 
American Institute of Architects 

D. Fine Arts 

Yale University . : 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, chamber music 


patron ‘ . A, 
William Buckhout Greeley, Chief U. S. 
M.A 


orester M. A. 
William Allan Neilson, president Smith 
College Litt. D. 
Dwight Whitney Morrow, J. P. Morgan 
partner LL. D. 
Willis van Devanter, Associate Justice, U. S. 
Supreme Court LL. D. 
Evansville College (Evansville, Ind.) 
Farle E. Martin, onetime Scripps-Howard 
editor avr Litt. D. 
Birmingham-Southern College (Birming- 
ham, Ala.) i ; 
Octavus Roy Cohen, writer Litt. D. 
Marquette University (Milwaukee, Wis.) 
James O’ Donnell Bennett, journalist, Chicago 
"Tribune M. A. 
Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.) 
John E. Weeks, Governor of Vermont LL. D. 
Maj. Gen. John Archer Lejeune, Commandant 
of U. S. Marine Corps M. Military Sci. 


Costs 


Last week parents paid school 
term bills with a twinge at the 
expense and a wonder of their off- 
springs’ futures. Teachers sighed 
over their final salary checks, for 
the study trip they could not 
afford. Alumni poured money into 
class funds, and school heads cal- 
culated how to ask for more. 

Tuition. The most _ significant 
statement of the season was that 
of John D. Rockefeller Jr. He and 
his father have given more than 
a half billion dollars to general 
education, disease prevention and 
like social factors. They make no 
stint of their giving. Yet the 
younger John D. Rockefeller, at 
the 153rd commencement exercises 
of Brown University, his alma 
mater, last week forced himself 
to declare that the time is close 
when wealthy men will find them- 
selves unable to keep up with the 
demands of education institutions 
for gifts. 

It cost, according to U. S. Gov- 
ernment figures for the academic 
year 1923-24, $140,000,000 to op- 
erate the schools of the nation. 
Of this student tuition and related 
fees paid less than half. A quar- 
ter came from endowments; an- 
other quarter from gifts. 

In an older cultural organization 
this situation would have been log- 
ical and fair, Mr. Rockefeller 
pointed out. Schools, colleges es- 
pecially, were then organized on 
the assumption that men would 
go “into the ministry, into teach- 
ing or engage in some other pro- 
fessional activity in which the 
financial returns to them would be 
small but the gain to the public 
1ATPO, «..... 

“Today, however, the majority of 
the students go to college for 
a good time, for social considera- 
tions or to fit themselves to earn 
money. The idea of service to the 
community is no longer the chief 
consideration. It would seem, 
therefore, that under these changed 


conditions the student might prop- 
erly be expected to pay for the 
benefits he receives... . 

“For those students who could 
not meet these higher costs schol- 
arships and student aid would need 
to be used with increasing liber- 
ality, and student loan funds pro- 
vided on a large scale. For most 
students other than those who go 
into the ministry or teaching, a 
loan either with or without inter- 
est, with the first payment date 
possibly ten years after gradua- 
tion, would meet the situation and 
not prove an undue burden... .” 

Contrasting with Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s talk at Brown University was 
the report, made public last week 
also, of Dean Huger W. Jervey of 
Columbia University Law School. 
Dean Jervey warned against rais- 
ing tuition fees too high, said: “It 
means that, if we are not careful 
educational advantages will be open 
to the rich, rather than to the 
worthy. The only way to prevent 
the door being closed in the face 
of the man with brains and char- 
acter, but without means, is es- 
tablishment of scholarship aid.” 

Endowments. John D. _ Rocke- 
feller Jr.’s advice on educational 
costs however does not militate 
against his present donations of 
money. The General Education 
Fund, which he and his father long 
ago endowed, has $150,000,000 to 
be disbursed among proper educa- 
tional organizations. Last week it 
gave $1,250,000 to Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. The 
money will provide a new building 
for work on public health, bac- 
teriology, surgery and gynecology. 
Mr. Rockefeller was concerned 
with this gift only as a member 
of the Fund’s board. 

His personal gift of the week 
was $100,000 to Newton Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Newton Center, 
Mass. President Everett Herrick 
of the seminary was in Provi- 
dence last week; heard Mr. Rock- 
efeller speak; received from Presi- 
dent William Herbert Perry 
Faunce’s own hands Brown Uni- 
versity’s Doctor of Divinity de- 
eree, : 

Pay. President Henry Smith 
Pritchett of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of 
Teaching made a report last week 
which penny-pinching school board 
members hastened to file away for 
future debate material. Stated 
President Pritchett: “There is a 
feeling among teachers that the 
problem of effective teaching is 
almost entirely a financial one, 
and that if teachers were paid suf- 
ficiently high salaries, there would 
be attracted to the teaching pro- 
fession men of the highest ability 
who now are assumed to be drawn 
into banking, into industry, into 
corporation employment and_ into 
other callings in which large money 
rewards are sometimes to be had. 

“These assumptions contain cer- 
tain misapprehensions. The man 
or woman who enters the calling 
of teaching ought clearly to face 
the fact that the rewards of a 


teacher’s life lie in other direc- 
tions than that of high pay or 
accumulated fortune.” 

Primary Education. Costly as it 
may be to educate high school and 
college students, the yearly cost 
of teaching a pupil in U. S. schools 
averages very close to $57. In 
other countries, but under dissimi- 
lar conditions, the yearly pupil- 
cost (translated at present rates 
of exchange) has been:* 

Norway 
Holland 


England & Wales..............0.0. 54.84 
Australia 53.97 
Canada 52.46 
Prussia 27.60 
IDs sasssiestediabecediia ee 
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Oxonian Women ; 


The large and distinguished gov- 
erning body of Oxford University 
voted last week, 229 to 164, to 
limit the number of women stu- 
dents to 620, being a ratio of one 
woman to four men. Among those 
voting for the limitation of Oxon- 
lan women was the suave Earl of 
Birkenhead, Secretary for India, 
who once said to Lady Margaret 
Haig Rhondda:+ “Madam, I would 
be delighted to meet you anywhere 
except in the House of Lords.” 

Marjorie Fry, Principal of Som- 
erville College (one of the four 
women’s colleges at Oxford) de- 
fended her sex “not as women but 
as human beings”; declared that 
she was “sick unto death” of hear- 
ing her sex discussed, that she was 
not aware of any increased im- 
morality at Oxford since the ad- 
vent of large numbers of female 
students. Said she: “The scandals 
that were rather hopefully foretold 
when it was decided to admit 
women have not taken place.” 


*Figures compiled by the London Times. 

+Britain’s ablest and richest business wo- 
man, who succeeded to the title of her 
father, Viscount Rhondda, and was also 
created baroness in 1916. 
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MEDICINE 


Horse Doctors 


At Washington last week, ae 
dent C. Zabel Robinson of the U. 
College of Veterinary ‘ Seceiniies 
sadly passed out diplomas to the 
four members of the graduating 
class; with a sigh, announced that 
the college, founded 35 years ago, 
was thenceforth discontinued. Few 
men care to become horse doctors. 


Rockefeller Report 


President George Edgar Vincent 
of the Rockefeller Foundation last 
week published a preliminary 
statement of what the Foundation 
accomplished last year. 


Many a ____Many_a_public_ health official, | nurses; to organize health serv- health official, 


many an educator searched the 
report for hints of what aid he 
might wheedle from the Founda- 
tion for his particular work next 
year. But wheedling the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for money is in 
vain. Its program is definite, al- 
though by no means inflexible. 
Their trustees, with John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. at their head, de- 
cide on a year’s program; their 
administrators, organized by Pres- 
ident Vincent, accomplish that 
program. 

Aim. Last year the Rockefeller 
Foundation set out to maintain 
scientific research in public health 
affairs; to support medical edu- 
cation; to train health officers, 
laboratory workers, engineers and 
nurses; to organize health serv- 
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ices; to secure appropriate legis- 
lation; to provide money where 
necessary; and to stir up public 
opinion to support public health. 

Accomplishments. During 1926 
the Foundation spent $9,741,474, 
and got these definite results: 

1) aided the growth of 14 medi- 
cal schools in ten different countries; 

2) maintained a modern medi- 
cal school and teaching hospital 
in Peking; 

8) assisted the development of 
professional public health  train- 
ing in 15 institutions in twelve 
countries and in ten field stations 
in the United States and Europe; 

4) contributed to nurse train- 
ing-schools in the United States, 
Brazil, France, Poland, Jugoslavia, 
China, Japan and Siam; 

5) sent, as emergency aid, 
journals, books or laboratory sup- 
plies to institutions in 20 European 
countries; 

6) helped 21 governments to 
combat hookworm disease; 

7) gave funds to organized 
rural health services in 244 
counties in the United States and 
to 34 districts in twelve other 
countries; 

8) shared in the creation or 
support of various denartments in 
state or national health services 
in 16 countries; 

9) co-operated with Brazil in 
the control of yellow fever, or in 
precautionary measures against the 
yellow fever mosquito, in ten 
states; 

10) continued yellow fever 
surveys and studies in Nigeria and 
on the Gold Coast; 

11) aided efforts to show the 
possibilities of controlling malaria 
in nine North American states and 
in Porto Rico, Nicaragua, Salvador, 
Argentina, Brazil, Italy, Spain, 
Poland, Palestine and the Philip- 
pine Islands; 

12) helped to improve the 
teaching of physics, chemistry and 
biology in eleven institutions in 
China and in the government uni- 
versity of Siam; 

13) supported the Institute of 
Biological Research of Johns 
Hopkins University and contributed 
toward the publication of Biologi- 
cal Abstracts; 

14) gave funds for biological 
or mental research at Yale Uni- 
versity, the State University of 
Iowa, and the Marine Biological 
Station at Pacific Grove, Calif.; 

15) provided, directly or indi- 
rectly, fellowships for 889 men and 
women from 48 different countries, 
and paid the traveling expenses of 
69 officials or professors making 
study visits either individually or 
in commissions; 

16) helped the Health Commit- 
tee of the League of Nations to 
conduct international study tours 
or interchanges for 120 health of- 
ficers from 48 countries; 

17) continued to aid the 
League’s information service on 
communicable diseases; 

18) made surveys of health 
conditions, medical education, nurs- 
ing, biology, or anthropology in 
31 countries; 

19) lent staff members as con- 
sultants and made minor gifts to 
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THESE SEVEN QUESTIONS 


were asked a thousand times each 


435 different questions on Yeast were asked The Fleischmann 
Company in the past year. 


Seven of them were asked 1000 times each! 


Here are the correct answers given by their medical advisers. 


) | questions about Yeast? The 


| medical advisers of The 
Fleischmann Company have 
selected the seven questions 
most frequently. Here they 
are, correctly answered. 


Question: What is Yeast? 


Answer: Yeast is a complete plant, even 
though one of the smallest of the vegetable 
kingdom. The number of microscopic plants 
in each cake of Fleischmann’s Yeast is calcu- 
lated to be over one thousand times the com- 
bined total population of the 
United States and Canada. 

These tiny Yeast plants are 
grown, under ideal conditions, 
in a nutritious extract of 
malt and grain. After being 
separated from the liquid 
extract they are then com- 
pressed and wrapped in the 
familiar tinfoil package with 


the yellow label. 


Question: How does 
Yeast ‘work? 


Answer: Headaches, skin 
troubles, continual tiredness 
—it is these beginnings of il] 
health which Yeast success- 
fully combats. In a majority of cases the 
cause of these common ailments lies in an un- 
healthy colon. With modern food and lack of 
exercise the colon becomes clogged, unclean. 
Poisons collect in it, from waste that is held 
too long, and are absorbed into the blood. 
What does Yeast do? It has been found that 
when the yeast plants pass regularly through 
the system, the number of harmful bacteria in 
the intestines is materially reduced. The whole 
intestinal tract grows cleaner, healthier and 
more active. The Yeast cells soften the con- 
tents of the colon and definitely increase peri- 
stalsis—the eliminative action of the intestinal, 
muscles. Yeast also increases the white cor- 
puscles in the blood making the body more 
resistant to infection, 


Question: What are the scientific facts 
behind the use of Y east? 


Answer: In the last twenty-five years Yeast 
as a food and a therapeutic agent has been the 
subject of research by the world’s most im- 
portant scientists and medical men. One hun- 
dred and forty well-known research men in 
this country and Europe have worked with 
Yeast—with animals, and finally” with thou- 
sands of human patients, Their findings are 


One evening she wrote, “I am worried about my 
husband's health. Can you tell me...” 


published in the foremost medical and scien- 
tific magazines. Today the value of Yeast in 
the diet, and in the treatment of constipation, 
with its train of evils—indigestion, skin dis- 
orders and below par conditions, is definitely 
established. 


Question: How long should I eat Yeast 
to get results? 


Answer: If your condition is serious you 
should of course consult a physician. The 
length of time it is necessary to eat Yeast in 
order to secure relief depends on the nature of 
the condition you wish to correct. No un- 
healthy condition of any standing can be cor- 
rected overnight or in a few days. Most cases 
are benefited in three or four weeks, but, to 
give Yeast a fair trial, you should eat it for at 
least sixty days. In constipation, especially, 
Yeast must be eaten regularly, every day. And 
if cathartics are. being taken they should be 
reduced gradually. Fleischmann’s Yeast is a 
food, not a medicine, and you must eat it con- 
tinuously to get results. Eat 3 cakes every 
day, one before each meal; plain in smal! 
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pieces, or in water—cold or hot (not sealding), 
or in any other way, if you prefer. 


Question: Will Yeast make me fat? 


Answer: No. One Fleischmann’s Yeast 
Cake contains twenty calories less than an 
ordinary soda cracker. There is nothing in 
Yeast itself to make anyone gain or lose 
weight. Fleischmann’s Yeast will clean out 
the whole alimentary tract and restore it to 
normal running order. It will enable you to 
assimilate better the food you eat and will 
give you a normally healthy appetite. If the 
amount of food you like to eat when you are 
feeling really well tends to put on extra pounds 

you must watch the calories. 
Any increase in weight will 
come from the other food 
you eat, not from the Yeast. 


Question: Does Yeast 


cause gas? 


Answer: No. Yeast is di- 
gested by the gastric juice of 
the stomach the same as any 
other food. In cases where 
gas has formed it is usually 
because Yeast has been eaten 
on a full stomach without 
sufficient flow of gastric 
juice. It is always better to 
eat Yeast before meals, on 
an empty stomach. If you 

are extremely susceptible to gas you should 
eat Yeast at least half an hour before meals. 
No amount of Yeast could possibly hurt you 
in any way. As many as fifteen cakes daily 
have been fed for experimental purposes with 
no ill effects. 


Question: Is the continued use of Y east 
harmful? Will it become a habit? 


Answer: No. Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food, 
not a drug. It can never hurt anyone. You 
can stop eating it any time you wish, the same 
as you can stop eating any other fresh vege- 
table. Since it is a food it should be eaten 
daily. Only in this way can Yeast work con- 
tinually for you, keeping the intestinal tract 
always clean and active. 


* + * 


The mass of scientific and medical data avail- 
able on Yeast is too great to list here but a 
copy of our latest booklet on Yeast in the Diet, 
containing authoritative matter on the sub- 
ject will be sent on request. Address Health 
Research Dept. N-33. The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington Street, New York, 
N. 
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many governments and _institu- 
tions; 

20) assisted mental hygiene 
projects both in the United States 
and in Canada, demonstrations in 
dispensary development ,in New 
York City, and other undertakings 
in public health, medical education, 
and allied fields. 

Effects. The Rockefellers, father 
and son, when President Vincent 
told them of the effects of the 
Foundation’s work, were content. 
They have given almost $200,000,- 
000 to the Foundation and have 
sedulously avoided interfering with 
its operation. Trustees have full 
control of funds and policies. Yet 
it is satisfying for a donor to 
see his philanthropies prove true 
benefactions. Said President Vin- 
cent: 


“Smallpox is almost unknown in 
parts of Europe and in a few 
states of the United States; ty- 
phoid epidemics are rare in ef- 
ficiently administered communities; 
tuberculosis is decreasing among 
many populations; diphtheria is 
coming under successful control; 
the outlook for preventing the 
spread of scarlet fever is brighter; 
malaria is being ousted from va- 
rious strongholds; yellow fever 
seems to be making a last stand; 
cholera cannot seriously invade a 
country which has a modern water- 
supply and proper disposal of 
wastes; typhus has few terrors 
for communities addicted to soap 
and water and clean linen.” 


Exhortation. Although doctors 
generally accept Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. advice with eagerness, 
President Vincent found it neces- 
sary last week to exhort them to 
,work for public health in their 
communities. Said he: “The phy- 
sicians of a country can make or 
break a public health program. It 
is they who diagnose maladies, 
report cases of communicable 
disease, educate their patients, 
make health examinations, give 
advice about personal hygiene, in- 

- fluence public opinion. It makes 
a world of difference whether prac- 
titioners are wholly devoted to in- 
dividual ills and curative medicine 
or are committed to the modern 
idea of prevention. The progress 
of public health is largely due to 
the leadership of doctors of im- 
agination and public spirit.” 


President Vincent. George Ed- 
gar Vincent, 63, possesses the 
suavity that makes a_ successful 
Chautauqua worker, the decisive- 
ness that makes an administrator, 
the clarity of thought that makes 
a Rockefeller associate. His first 
work, after graduating from Yale 
in 1885, was editorial, with the 
Chautauqua Press. He has been 
Vice Principal of the Chautauqua 
System since 1888; was President 
of the Chautauqua Institution from 
1907 to 1915; has been Honorary 
President since. The Rockefellers 
became well acquainted with him 
while he was teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, institution to 


GEO. E. VINCENT 
Tuberculosis is decreasing. 


which they have given more than 
$45,000,000. There Teacher Vin- 
cent (professor by virtue of schol- 
arship in sociology) became Dean 
Vincent (of the Junior Colleges, 
1900-07; of the Faculties of Arts, 
Literature & Science, 1907-11). 
The University of Minnesota took 
him from the University of Chi- 
cago to be President (1911-17); in 
the War years the Rockefellers 
wanted him for their Foundation. 
The Rockefellers have invested 
dollars in the Foundation; Presi- 
dent Vincent uses those dollars in 
public benefactions. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Skirt 


In Paris, one Renée Valette, 18, 
leaped from the Eiffel Tower to die, 
as many another had done success- 
fully. After twirling down 35 feet, 
her skirt caught on a _ projection, 
where she dangled until workmen, 
scolding, hauled her to security. 


Lenses 


In Chicago, one Burton Par- 
quette, 23, arrested last week, 
pleaded with policemen: “Let me 
run. If you shoot me, all well and 
good. If I get away, that’s my 
good luck. I can’t stand being 
locked up.” They jailed him. Later 
they found him writhing. He had 
pulverized the lenses of his eye- 
glasses and swallowed the grit. 
He was expected to die. 
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Remorse 


At Salisbury, Md., six weeks ago 
one Mrs. Mary Hearn, for 18 years 
Farmer Samuel Russell’s house- 
keeper, burned down his house 
after a quarrel. Since then she 
has been in jail, waiting trial for 
arson. Last week Farmer Russell, 
feeling remorse for having made 
her angry enough to want to burn 
him to death, went to jail, where 
he married her. Other prisoners 
threw beans at the hugging couple. 


- Rage 


At Nonohay, state of Rio Grande 
do Sul} Brazil, natives and their 
families danced rustically last week; 
banteringly told one Lieut. Matias 
Cuardos, coxcomb, that he might 
not join their merrymaking. En- 
raged, Matias Cuardos ordered a 
squad of his soldiers to fire at 
the dancers. Eleven were killed, 27 
wounded, 


Floorwalker 


In Peoria, Ill, one Mrs. Louis 
Schaer, suspected of shoplifting, 
quietly permitted the store detec- 
tive to search her person for 
stolen articles. Nothing was found. 
Next she called over the floor- 
walker who had accused her and 
slapped his face so well that he 
fell to the floor. 


Boilers 


In Paris, police agents found two 
old women living in great iron 
steam-boilers discarded by a fac- 
tory. Each had a boiler-room 8 ft. 
long, 5 ft. wide, 4 ft. high, equipped 
with stove and, for shelving, boxes. 
Their food they got by diligent 
search of the public market gar- 
bage buckets. No wastrels, no dis- 
turbers of the public peace, the two 
old beldams were permitted to con- 
tinue peacefully in their squalor. 


Bull & Dog 


Near Oregon, IIl., Farmer Wil- 
liam P. Pierce dropped the dog he 
was intending to kill for constant- 
ly stealing eggs, when a bull at- 


tacked him. Neighbors turned 
away sickened as the bull knocked 
the man to earth. But the con- 
victed dog set at the huge beast, 
tore at him, until he turned from 
the man, to chase after the dog. 
Farmer Pierce may live. 


Bull & Girl 


At Ignacio, Calif., no honest dog 
stood by to shield Irene Malla, 
18, when she went into the fields 
to milk her cows. Proceeding, she 
disturbed the ruminations of a bull, 
could not elude him. The _ beast 
caught her on his horns, gashed 
her thigh, threw her over a fence. 
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CINEMA 


New Pictures 


Running Wild (W. C. Fields). 
Ever since Herr Freud took to un- 
snarling the human mind, play- 
wrights have reveled in the pos- 
sibilities of Jeff’s suddenly out- 
mutting Mutt. Not the least amus- 
ing of such fancies is this film in 
which Finch, the brow-beaten, stum- 
bles into an experiment in hypnotism 
and emerges Mr. Finch, brow-beat- 
er. Whereas his wife used to nag 
him, his son jeer at him, his boss 
sit on him, he now throws china 
at the picture of his wife’s first 
husband, thrashes his son, bullies 
his boss, roars like a lion, and 
kicks the bleating lambs of whom 
he was once the gentlest. 


The Unknown (Lon Chaney). 
Although his penchant for weird 
roles has occasioned many a jest,* 
audiences are beginning to realize 
that Lon Chaney stands on a ped- 
estal of Hollywood, the one actor 
dedicated to the serious grotesque. 
His most recent incarnation is 
Alonzo, armless wonder of a 
traveling circus. In reality a full- 
bodied man, Alonzo straps himself 
into deformity in order to conceal 
from a hounding police that the 
double-thumbed hand identified 
with a notorious murder is his own. 
So accustomed is he to eating, 
drinking, smoking with his toes, 
that even when free from the 
straps, his hands dangle idle. 
Later, after being provoked to a 
second murder, he amputates the 
tell-tale arms. 


Impetuous Youth (Elizabeth Berg- 
ner, Conrad Veidt). Ufa, German 
producers famed for Variety, Sieg- 
fried, The Last Laugh, Faust and 
other inspired ventures, have bogged 
this time. Their heroine is a girl 
jealous of her stepmother’s affection 
for her father. She leaves home, 
later flees school, to wander gypsy- 
like in the dress of a boy. The dis- 
guise is doubly efficient, for it con- 
ceals her femininity from the other 
actors, yet carefully keeps the 
audience apprised. 


. . . 


The Secret Studio (Olive Borden, 
Clifford Holland) is a room in the 
guts of the slums, where Artist 
Larry Kane paints beauteous model 
Rosemary with lust in his eye. 
The hero destroys the painting, 
aa the artist, marries the 
girl. 


Lost at the Front (Charles Mur- 
ray, George Sidney). From Man- 
hattan at the beginning of the War 
sail a German and an Irishman; 
the first to join the German army, 
the second the Russian, because of 


*One such jest: “Don’t step on that 
spider! It might be Lon Chaney!” 


“This 


type of business ¢nformation 


will help you GROW 


.... the kind that 


business leaders 


depend upon daily 


How often have you listened to busi- 
ness discussions along broad lines 
. » . which make you feel uncomfor- 
tably ill informed? How many times 
have you thought how advantageous 
it would be if your fund of business 
knowledge was a bit larger . . . large 
enough to permit you to act and con- 
verse with more practical information 
at hand . . . with more authority? 


You don’t need a business course to 
understand and apply the broad prin- 
ciples of modern business. You would 
have no time for it if such a thing 
existed. Yet, you do feel a need for 
the kind of information which leads 
to greater measures of business suc- 
cess, and recognition! What you 
want is clear information which you 
can apply practically . . . to under- 
stand what is going on in business 
daily. . . the plain business reasoning 
behind each important move... 
the results of business decisions! 


You can have this vital, valuable in- 
formation . . . of business, of securit 

markets, of world trade... by oon 
ing The Wall Street Journal. This 
newspaper is the one chief source of 
information upon which the leading 
business men of the country depend. 
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But by far, the greater number of its 
readers today, are business and pro- 
fessional men who, like yourse!f per- 
haps, at most have but a powet 8 soc 
interest in Wall Street. This news- 
paper is the nation’s daily business 
authority. 


The largest and highest-paid staff of 
business writers in the world are em- 
ployed in creating The Wall Street 
Journal. It has by far the largest cir- 
culation of any business and financial 
daily in the United States. 


Whatever your business or profes- 
sion, wherever you live, try reading 
The Wall Street Journal for a few 
months and see how it will broaden 
your practical business and invest- 
ment knowledge. See how it will 
help you in and out of your business 
. . « build self confidence .. . respect 
by others for your ability. Today, 
enter the specially-priced trial ma 
scription offered in the coupon below! 


Tue Watt Street JourNAL 
THE WALL STREET JOURNAL BLDG., 
44 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Enter my subscription for four months. I ene 
close $5 for this special, trial subscription. 





his love for a Muscovite sculptress. 
Meeting on the muddy Eastern 
front, they decide to quit the War, 
and, dressed as women, march off 
into dark Russia. Embarrassing 
complications ensue when _ they 
blunder into the feminine Bat- 
talion of Death and are ordered 
to strip. 


Vanity (Leatrice Joy, Charles 
Ray). A characteristic of De Mille 
productions is that all display must 
be super-grand. Is it a ball? The 
room spreads as vast as Grand 
Central Terminal. Is the heroine 
a social lioness? Her train covers 
as much ground as the hall rug. 
The plot substance, by compensa- 
tion, is minute. In this instance, 
the heroine visits a onetime ad- 
mirer aboard his ship on the eve 
of her wedding to the hero. The 
admirer wants too much for his 
flattery, so she flees. 





THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


The Woman of Bronze. Seeing 
this revival of Margaret Anglin’s 
onetime success is like reading last 
year’s almanac. It is not ancient 
enough to be antique or new 
enough to be curious, or great 
enough for the decades. It is just 
faded There are offered in stock: 
1) an artist, married but fasci- 
nated by his model, 2) a _ wife, 
married to the artist and ready to 
“fight for him,” 3) a model, beauti- 
ful but not for long. In the end 
the artist comes back home. Most 
interest attaches to Miss Anglin, 
who, ‘dedicated in the past to the 
Greek tragedy in outdoor theatres, 
brings an austere recitation to her 
indoor lines. 
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Talk About Girls is a summer 
musical show, advertised* by an. 
honest press agent as “better than 
most,” which is no _ panegyric. 
There are two impecunious fellows 
who masquerade in Lower Falls, 
Mass., as captains of industry. 
They are soothingly played these 
hot days by Andrew Tombes and 
Russell Mack. During their pre- 
tentious sojourn in the small town 
they become involved in a water 
power deal of large proportions, 
and love. The comedy consists of 
scrambling out of the mess of pre- 
sumptions on the day of reckoning 
with a whole face and heart. From 
this the reader may have guessed 
that the show is based on James 
Gleason’s onetime farce vehicle, 
Like a King. The leg work is good, 
the singing terrible. 


MUSIC 


Chaliapin “Distressed” 


Feodor Chaliapin, most famed 
Russian operatic basso, received 
news last week in London that the 
Soviet Trade Union of Artists in 
Moscow, had just voted to deprive 
him of his cherished, official Rus- 
sian title, “The People’s Artist.” 

Newsgatherers sought out gigan- 
tic Singer Chaliapin in his dressing 
room, found him sitting hunched 
and disconsolate in a purple and 
cream silk dressing gown and red 
leather _ slippers. As everyone 
knows, M. Chaliapin’s English - is 
quaint. Correspondents reproduced 
it as follows: 

“I was born and always will be, 
a ‘people’s’ artist. I sing for 
everyone. Politics, I understand 
nothing, absolutely. I never was 
what you call capitalist. I earn all 
my money; and everything I had in 
Russia was taken. 

“But Soviet Artists say now I 
give money to some White Guard 
people who are against Soviet. 
That isn’t true. The story, it was 
simple—money I give to poor chil- 
dren in Vienna who belong to those 
outside of work. They starve. I 
have mooch money. I give them 
some. I don’t care whether they 
are white, red, yellow or green. 
They were poor and hungry. 

“Then I take apartment in Paris. 
It is a custom of Russia to make 
a mass in new house, and I ask 
choristers to come and I sing. 
When I come to my apartment I 
find crowds of children outside. 
They come round me shouting: ‘Mr. 
Chaliapin, give us money! ~We 
starve!’ 

“They are ragged and I am sor- 
ry. I say to priest: 

“Mr. Priest, you know mooch 
about these people. I give you 5,000 
francs and you give it to children.’ 

“Then, after, I read I have give 
money to White Guard. It wasn’t 
so. 

“I am Russian, but people say: 
‘Why don’t you naturalize out?’ 
Why, because I am Russian. It 
is my country. We have many 
troubles, but it is my country. 
If they put me out, what will I 
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FEODOR CHALIAPIN 
“I think I do not do a crime.” 


do? I  eannot imagine myself 
Englishman or Frenchman or 
American, because I am Russian.” 

“IT think I do not do a crime in 
my conscience, in my soul I know 
I do not do a crime. But I am 
distressed.” 


THE PRESS 


Hearst on Crime 


Last week William Randolph 
Hearst, titular head of many a 
potent U. S. newspaper, discussed 
in Editor & Publisher the ethics of 
crime reporting. 

After estimating that “the New 
York Times, which is a very thor- 
ough paper, printed more words on 
the Snyder trial than any other 
newspaper in New York,” Mr. 
Hearst entered upon a comparison 
between the newspaper and the au- 
thor: “There are various elements 
of interest in the fiction stories 
which appear in books and on the 
stage, and in the fact stories which 
appear in newspapers—such as ro- 
mance, adventure, melodrama, com- 
edy and tragedy. . 

“In dealing with ‘all of these 
elements of interest, all of these 
facts of life, the editor, however, 
must exercise good taste... . just 
as the playwright or the novelist 
must. 

“And as a matter of plain fact, 
the editor generally exercises, and 
should exercise, and in fact must 
exercise, more discrimination than 
the novelist or the playwright, be- 
cause he has a larger and more 
varied audience; and because his 
product goes into the home, and to 
all members of the family. ... 

“Such a great and all-pervading 
influence must be kept wholesome 
and beneficial; in fact, it must even 
be exercised in a way to compel 
literature and the drama also to 


Century-Old 
Utility 
Stronger today 


than ever before 
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[BONDS TO FIT ie 
| THE INVESTOR 


HE gas business has not suffered from electric competition. On the con- 
trary, both domestic and industrial consumption of gas is increasing—in 
late years at a rate almost equal to that of electricity. Sales of manufactured 
gas were over 450 billion cubic feet in 1926—double the amount ten years ago 
and four times greater than in 1900. Natural gas consumption in the same 
period increased from about 100 billion to more than 1200 billion cubic feet. 
A wide field for gas has developed in industrial heating. It is subject to per- 
fect control, saves space and simplifies heating operations. In homes, gas-fired 
heating units are being installed at the rate of 100,000 annually, Gas for do- 
mestic and commercial refrigeration has a promising future. As a move toward 
greater efficiency, coal is being used more and more, in the form of its principal 


derivatives, gas and coke. 


Bonds of well managed gas companies, in good territories, are a sound in- 
vestment and they extend diversification in the public utility field. The busi- 
ness in each locality is generally recognized as a natural monopoly, thus 
avoiding destructive competition ; is practically on a cash basis, with limited in- 
ventory and a legally established right to earn a fair return upon capital invested, 
under public regulation. Our booklet, ‘“The Strength of the Utilities,"’ deals 
with this subject more completely. Write for booklet TM-67 


Hatsey, Stuart & Co. hasunderwritten, alone or with associates, the 
bond issues of many prominent gas companies, among them: The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company ( Chicago); Detroit City Gas Company; 
St. Paul Gas Light Company; Laclede Gas Light Co. (St. Louis); New 
York and Richmond Gas Company; Empire Gas @ Fuel Company, and 
in addition many companies doing both a gas and an electric business. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
201 South La Salle St. | 14 Wall St. 


ST. LOUIS BOSTON 
319 North 4th St. 85 Devonshire St. 


be wholesome and beneficial—as far 
as may be reasonable, within the 
more restricted limits of their nar- 
rower spheres.” 

Taking up the question of wheth- 
er the publication of crime news 
prevents or incites crime, Mr. 
Hearst concluded that it had very 
little effect either way. 

Crime news is printed, said Mr. 
Hearst, because “whatever reflects 
life truthfully must deal with the 
harsh and cruel things in life as 
well as with the sweet and lovely 
things.” 

All in all, Mr. Hearst felt that 
the newspaper reader blessed with 
“the reasoning mind” would be led 
to believe, having read the crime 
news of the day, “that ‘honesty is 
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the best policy’ ” and “that ‘the 
wages of sin is death’.... 

“T do not know,” admitted Mr. 
Hearst, “what proportion of the 
circulation of a newspaper may be 
attributed to the publication of 
crime news... Fs 


Mr. Hearst was recently elected 
honorary president of the Ameri- 
can Crime Study Commission, an 
organization of which Bradford 
Merrill, general manager of the 
Hearst newspapers, is secretary. 
Addressing the Commission, Mr. 
Hearst said that the U. S. penal 
system is “built upon the sand, 
founded upon the basis of force 
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When You Want Figures 


in a hurry—not hurried figures—send your 
inventory and other emergency computa- 
tions to a skilled organization of public cal- 
culators. 48-hour accurate service. 


ATLAS CALCULATING SERVICE 
19 W. Jackson Boul. Chicago, IIl. 
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YOU NEVER SAW SUCH A BAG! 


5 Bags combined in 1 at practically. the 
price of one:—A Gladstone Bag, Suitcase, Trav- 
eling Kit, Brief Case, Shoe Bag. 3 Colors:— 
Black, Mahogany, or Russet. (State Preference). 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES FOUND ONLY IN 
“LORD SEAVER”’ 

(A) (A) Spactous compartments: For clothes; for fur- 
nishings! One compartment may be used for 
clean. clothes; the other for soiled clothes! 

(B)Center p irtition separating (A) and@ (A). Keeps 
contents of each compartment neat, tidy and orderly! 

(C)Shirt Pucket with extra wide bellows to accommodate 
MORE Shirts! 

(D) Pocket containing removable Fold-up Kits (See 
illus/ration G). Kit is WATER-P ROOF! Has 
poclets and adjustable loops for Toilet Articles. 

(E)Brief Case Pocket for manuscripts, stationery, re- 
ports, layouts, wallet, catalogues, pens, pencils, etc. 
May be used for ties, collars, handkerchiefs, socks. 

(F) Shoe Bag with drawstrings. Folds compactly. Keeps 
shoes from soiling clothes. You simply MUST see 
“LORD SEAVER" to appreciate tt. **A_ place for 
everything—everything tn tts place!’ Pack and un- 
pack in half the time! 


SOLD DIRECT! FREE TRIAL! 


GLADSTONE Bags today are the ‘dictate of 
FS tashion’’—the “‘height of traveling convenience,” 
They are the choice of experienced travelers. *‘LORD 
SEAVER” is the “‘aristocrat’’ of GLADSTONES! 
GENUINE Cowhide, richly grained; expensive 
welted soft sides; double-stitched throughout; IM- 
PORTED woven lining; pressed steel frame that 
makes GLADSTONE astonishingly LIGHT! English 
tailored lines with that indefinable air of ‘‘class!”’ 
You never saw such a handsome, roomy, light-weight, 
practical Gladstone Bag! 

Compare it with a $50 Case in appearance, con- 
struction, cgetey Enormous — aor leather 
coupled with our economical ‘Direct-by- 

Natl” method makes possible the low price $29.35 
Jt is arousing nation- 
wide comment. We ask for 
NO money tn advance! 
NOTHING on Delivery! 
2 . ! We send Gladstone Bag to 
cvs) 2 responsible persons for 10 
Days’ Trial! ABSOLUTE- 

LY FREE! 


If pleased you may pay on 
Budget Plan: 95 
$6.00 MONTHLY 
or tf you prefer to pay cash at end 

of 10 DAYS, deduct $2.40 and ° 
send Check or Money Order for 

$26.96 tn FULL SETTLE- 

MENT. Otherwise return i. 

Order NOW at this Bargain Price! 

i ~—_—_—_ —_—_— — -—__ _ 7—__ -—_~ — 
SEAVER-WILLIAMS CoO. 
Importers, Exporters, International Mail-Order 
| House *‘2 Generations of Honorable Dealings”’ 

365 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sole Distributors of “LORD SEAVER” case. 
| Gentliemen—Send me “LORD_ SEAVER” 
GLADSTONE BAG for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL 
on your ‘‘NO Money in advance—NO Money 
on Delivery’ Plan. 
Color desired 


ADDRESS 

Clip and mail this Coupon NOW. If anew customer 

please tell us something about yourself, We will ap- 

prectate and respect the information. THANK 
rOU! Time 6-27-27 


WILLIAM R. HEARST 
“Honesty is the best policy.” 


and violence instead of on the basis 
of Christian care of our fellow 


men.” 


LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 2) 


and affected to unassuming American ears. 
And they do not sound like the best of 
‘English either. 
If Time would drop the use of such 
words, and would change its “screaming 
red cover’? to one of quieter hue, it would 
please the more conservative taste of some 
f its readers. 
ALICE DRESSER BARTHOLOMEW 


Jerome, Ariz. 


. . . 


Mr. Curtis’ Daughter 
Sirs: 

Your statement (Time, June 13, p. 20) 
that Mrs. Edward W. Bok is the daughter 
and only child of C. H. K. Curtis, must 
have been a surprise to her sister, Mrs. 
Pearson Wells, who lives at 2410 Burns 
,Ave., Detroit... . 

WALTER C. BOYNTON 
Detroit Editor 
Automotive Daily News 

Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Pearson Wells of Detroit 
is no daughter but a step-daughter 
of Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar 
Curtis. Se was before her marriage 
Miss Helen C. Pillsbury, daughter 
of Mrs. Kate S. Pillsbury, of Mil- 
waukee (both second cousin and se- 
cond wife of Cyrus Hermann Kotz- 
schmar Curtis). Mrs. Edward W. 
Bok is the only daughter, only 
child of Publisher Curtis.—Eb. 


Artist Praised 
Sirs: 

I miss the covers drawn for Time by 
Artist S. J. Woolf. What if he has gone 
galavanting off on a vacation to Paris, 
Vienna, Brussels [Time, May 30]? Tell 
him to come home, for he has certainly gal- 
avanted enough by now. TIME readers 
want more Woolf covers, if I am any 
judge. I doubt if there is another “U. S. 
artist’ who can draw such striking, such 
lifelike covers for TIME, Artist Woolf 
should be recalled. . .. 

HALSON HARPER 

Denver, Col. i 2 

Artist Woolf will return in good 


season.—ED. 
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Davis No Traitor 
Sirs: 

..-In Time, June 13, p. 11, there is 
a paragraph called “Corruption” in which 
the comparison is made between “Caesar 
and his Brutus, Jesus Christ and his Judas 
Iscariot, the United States and its Benedict 
Arnold and Jefferson Davis, and Illinois and 
Len Small.”” While this quotation is from 
a statement made by Representative J. Bert 
Miller of Illinois, it is repugnant to your 
Southern readers that the name of Jefferson 
Davis should be associated with such names 
as these. 

TIME should show better judgment than 
to publish such a statement as that one. 
We of the South have accepted Abraham 
Lincoln for the man that he was. We 
know our Jefferson Davis. History can 
show no blot upon his record, and such a 
comparison as that made by Representative 
Miller is thoughtless. 


T. BENTON GAYLE 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


Lindbergh for Cover 


Sirs: 

I wonder if you have any idea how much 
unfavorable comment (to put it mildly) 
has been caused by your failure to put 
Lindbergh’s picture on your cover. It 
was bad enough before but this absence, 
continued even in this week’s issue just 
received, is beyond understanding. Many 
have waited for today’s Time and your 
position in this matter will certainly gain 
you no friends. This world-famous young 
American is not even (nor has been, I 
think) inside this issue. Yet Fatty Ar- 
buckle is!! [Time, June 20] Your covers 
repeatedly picture people (railroad conduc- 
tors for instance [Time, June 13]) whom 
constant readers of newspapers, magazines 
and good books never heard of. Many 
were disgusted when Sinclair Lewis was 
honored with a cover picture’ [TiME, 
March 14]. When one writer protested 
you replied your aim was to picture per- 
sons who were being talked about or words 
to that effect, it being no indication of 
your approval. Well, perhaps you not only 
do not approve of Colonel Lindbergh— 
possibly you do not even know he has been 
talked about! One would think so, even 
if you did give him a little space once. 
You give as much or more to persons of 
no general interest, frequently. I have 
been a reader: if a subscriber this would 
certainly end my subscription. For your 
efforts to be “different” have surey 
now made you different from the entire 
civilized world. You could go no fur- 


ther. 
Mrs. L. A. JAYNES 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Several Matters 
Sirs: 

In connection with the literary tradition 
to which H. G. Wells has tied himself 
(Time, June 20, p. 26) famed Poet Wil- 
liam Blake surely deserved mention much 
more than Milt Gross or any of the 
others named, although perhaps, he had 
not “‘made money” as they had. Poet 
Blake not only illustrated his own works, 
but even engraved them himself. 

Several other matters have troubled me 
for some time. In an article on_ the 
impending death of Asa Candler (Coca- 
Cola—by the way I don’t know yet 
whether he is dead) you referred to 
Atlanta University as the recipient of 
his benefactions. The reporter undoubtedly 
meant Emory University, which, although 
it has no football team, last year sent 
its Glee Club on a tour of Europe. No 
mention was made of his equally famed 
brother, Bishop Warren Candler. This 
article appeared several months ago, [TiME, 
Oct. 11). 

In a quibble with a reader a year or 
two ago you justified the term “Fiddler” 
applied to Fritz Kreisler on the grounds 
that it was shorter than “Violinist.” 
TIME surely is aware of the subtle value 
of a word’s connotation, and that, what- 
ever else he may be, Artist Kreisler is no 
“Fiddler.” It is, likewise, hardly economi- 
cal to use a word that invokes subsequent 
publication by you of two or three cor- 


rective letters. 
W. R. MACLEOD 
Washington, Pa. 
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“Twadle” 
"a oa is a newsmagazine, as we are This Habit 


told, why not feature occurrences of real ingte 

there is news value, why burden your ,columns with Pays Dividends 

in which such piffle as the “Porter,” pp. 33-34, 
“Caesar TimE, June 18? Who is interested in the Of those you see in a dentist's wait- 
nis Judas photograph of George Joseph Warner, who ing room only a very few are there of 
Benedict manifestly is only an ordinary porter with their own accord. The others are 
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ke from We are not widely traveled but we are health measure, let your dentist pre- 
J.B sure we know numbers of Negro porters vent trouble. It is far easier than 
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to your ‘more interesting, fellows who can say i - 
Jefferson “Yassah, Boss” so much more winsomely every six months. 
h names as to leave- no doubt that they average 

: better than the $1.00 per passenger. 

ent than Your magazine is becoming a _ decided 

hat disappointment to me, frankly, it does not 

; Mee “stack up” with the other publications of 


“ - its class that I am taking and I think no 
oy cla additional subscription from me will be 
’ 7 h forthcoming, at least not until its editors 
A eect. learn to differentiate between “twadle” 


and matters of real news value. 


, P. A. TARDY 
AYLE Bryan, Tex. 


Lie 
Sirs: 
You claim your newsmagazine to be 
non-partisan. Why then labor to insult 


President Coolidge (June 20, pp. 6-7)? 
A bit of filth flung in 1924, and you have 


waiidie? cherished it all this time! Is this news? 
to put And is it not proper to infer therefrom 
ver, It that your claim to be non-partisan is 
absence, a lie? 
sue just CHARLES PLATT 
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BARRON’S 
PRIZE 
CONTEST 


52000 


For Your Ideas on 
a ‘Business Man’s 
Investment 


A successful middle-aged business 
man whose earnings are ample 
for his present needs has saved 


$100,000 


How would you invest it for him? 


For the best answers to this question 
BARRON’S offers $2000 in prizes 


CONDITIONS 


Answers must be in the form of an 
article snitable for publication in 
BARRON’S, of not more than 2,500 
words, exclusive of the list of the spe- 
cific investments suggested, which must 
be included. MANUSCRIPTS MUST 
BE TYPEWRITTEN on one side of the 
paper, with author’s name and address 
on first page, and must be received by 
the Competition Editor, BARRON’S, 
44 Broad Street, New York City, on 
or before August 15, 1927. 
This opportunity is open to everyone, 
whether a subscriber to BARRON’S or 
_ not, except members of the staff of 
BARRON’S and affiliated publications, 
The Wall Street Journal, “Boston News 
Bureau, and Philadelphia News Bureau. 
The winning answers will be published 
in BARRON’S, and the manuscripts for 
them will become the property of 
BARRON’S. No manuscripts will be re- 
turned. 
There will be eight awards as follows: 


First prize . . . . $1000 
Second prize ... 500 
Third prize. . .. 250 


and five honorable mentions of $50 
each. The editorial staff of BARRON’S 
will act as judges with such outside as- 
sistance as they may deem desirable. 


BARRON’S 


The National Financial Weekly 
44 Broad Street, New York City 


C. W. Barron, Editor Hucu Bancrort, Publisher 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Calendar 


President George M. Eastman of 
the Eastman Kodak Co., last week 
again assumed championship of 
calendar reform. 

There are three principal de- 
fects in the present (Gregorian) 
calendar: 1) Three divisions of the 
year (months, quarters and half 
years) are of unequal length. 
Months vary from 28 to 31 days 
in length, quarters from 90 to 92 
days, half years from 181 to 184 
days. 2) The month is not an even 
multiple of the seven-day week. 
Except for February each month 
contains four weeks plus two or 
three days. For 1927, January, 
April, July, October and December 
have five Saturdays, other months 
but four. Day names and dates 
change each month. 3) The calendar 
is not fixed; it changes each year. 
Because the ordinary year has one 
day over 52 weeks, the date of the 
month falls each year on a dif- 
ferent day of the week from the 
preceding year. 


Methods of subdividing the year 
(calendars) have been changed re- 
peatedly. Julius Caesar found the 
Egyptians using twelve 30-day 
months. The five extra days (six 
in leap years) they celebrated as 
holidays. Julius Caesar gave six 
odd months 31 days and February 
only 29 (30 in leap year). Emper- 
or Augustus Caesar, jealous of his 
Uncle Julius’ month July, gave to 
August 31 days also, and shifted 
other months to the present reckon- 
ing. In 1582 Pope Gregory correct- 
ed the calendar, which had lagged 
ten days behind astronomical time 
because the actual year contains 
365.242 days, while the calendar 
year accounts roughly for 365.25. 
(The extra quarter day is made up 


Before You 


Investment— 


Address 


5 W. Larned St. 


TIME, June 27, 1927 


Make Your Next 


gage-secured Commercial National Trust Notes. 

ments of the conservative type equal them in earning power. 

Send for booklet T-20 explaining how you can invest any sum 

from $50 up for any number of months and receive a return at 
the rate of 10% per annum. 


during leap years. U. S. presiden- 
tial election years are leap years.) 

Mr. Eastman, businessman, has 
found the Gregorian division of 
years irksome. Statistics at present 
are never’ exactly comparable. 
Therefore Mr. Eastman has cham- 
pioned the International Fixed 
Calendar, devised by Moses B. Cots- 
worth of England, and considered 
well worth adoption by a commit- 
tee of inquiry of the League of 
Nations. 

This Cotsworth-Eastman calen- 
dar would divide the year into 13 
equal months of 28 days each, each 
day numbered and named exactly 
the same. The 13th month would 
be called Sol and would go between 
June and July. The 365th day 
would be called “year-day” and be 
numbered December 29. In leap 
year the 366th day would be num- 
bered June 29. 


Mr. Eastman, in supporting the 
revised International Fixed calen- 
dar, distributed new documents 
last week and called attention to 
potent businessmen who already 
favored the idea: President H. Fd- 
son White of Armour & Co., Chair- 
man E. M. Beatty of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, President V. M. 
Cutter of United Fruit Co., Presi- 
dent George H. Wileox of Inter- 
national Silver Co., President C. 
M. Chester Jr. of Postum Cereal 
Co., President S. L. Willson of 
American Writing Paper Co., doz- 
ens of others. 


Smuggling 


From 600,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 
cigarets are smuggled into Canada 
over the Canada-U. S. border every 
year, cried Salesmanager UH. S. 


Take time to investigate the exceptional “egg, > of mort- 


ew invest- 


GM™MERCIL: NATIONAL GMPANY 


OF DETROIT 


Detroit, Mich. 





Bourke of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
to the Royal Customs pegrae ne hy 
which sat at Montreal last fortni _— 

The smuggling cost the Canadian 


oy government $7,800,000 to $10,000,- 
# 000 in revenues, he reckoned. His 
» has remedy: “Stop it [smuggling] by 
mn of reducing the excessive taxes on 
resent Canadian cigarets.” 
rable. 
cham- 
Fixed : : 
Cots- are invested in the 
tte N. Y. C. R. R. Electric Power and 
ue of Valuation. The Interstate Com- Light properties of the United 
merce Commission last week an- See 
calen- nounced that it considered the New States. Bonds of individual 
to 13 York Central Railroad, including units of this enormous and es- 
, each the lesser railroads of the system, one : 
xactly worth $1,038,265,810. That was as sential industry are justly popu- 
would of June 30, 1917, and might be, ae f th bili d 
tween thought the I. C. C., somewhat less ar, because OF the stability an 
day than the 1927 valuation. It would : wer of th 
nd be be easy to figure the difference. steady rama: idl . 
leap Newspaper financial writers hastily issuing companies. 
num- calculated that the N. Y. C. was 
worth today $1,285,438,000. Last 
g the year the system’s net income from STEWARD DAVIS Read our booklet, 
ealen- operating trains (income from stock : ‘ aT “Public Utility Securities as Investments” 
ome and land investments is figured He brought a little surprise. end ye oth inp 
on to separately) was $72,158,000—less such bonds are sound investments. 
read than 6% of the estimated 1927 7 ‘ 
: Ed. valuation. station in Manhattan last week, 
“eon Dividend. New York Central di- with Mrs. Evangeline L, Lindbergh Ask for AV-2453 
adian rectors last week announced a quar- aboard, a member of her party 


terly dividend of 2%. The annual 
dividend had been 7%; it is now 
8%. Thus the N. Y. C. became the 
third major eastern railroad to in- 
crease its dividend rate within the 
twelvemonth. Last November the 
Pennsylvania changed from 6% to 


stepped to the rear of the train, 
pulled a green velvet covering from 
an illuminated emblem there, and 
revealed that that “crack” train 
would thenceforth be called Spirit 
of St. Louis, after Aviator 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh’s own 


AC.ALLYN*? COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 


7%. In November also the B. & O. ent cma 


increased from 5% to 6%. In addi- 
tion the B. & O. last March de- 
clared an extra 1.5% dividend. 





SAWS THAT CUT 


HE High Speed Steel Teeth of 
Simonds Inserted Tooth Saws 
m 


ake short work of heavy, tough 
metal-cutting jobs. The plates of 
wear-resisting steel are tempered to 
give maximum strength and stiffness 
for heavy duty cutting. 


Broadway Limited’s 25th 


Habitual travelers on the Broad- 
way Limited, “crack” Pennsylvania 
R. R. train between Chicago and 
Manhattan, nodded  cheerily to 
Steward Lewis Davis when they 
entered the dining-car last week. 
Later they felt even cheerier when 
Steward Lewis Davis, dean of the 
Broadway Limited’s dining-car 
staff, brought them a little sur- 
prise—a slice from the train’s 25th 
anniversary cake. For last week, 
which marked the 25th year of 
operation of the New York Cent- 
ral’s Twentieth Century, marked 
also the quarter century for the 
Broadway Limited. New York Cen- 
tral officials made an event of their 
train’s anniversary; so did Penn- 
sylvania officials, 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
“The Saw Makers” Established 1832 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Branches and-Service Stations 
in Principal Cities 


The Broadway Limited runs be- 
tween Manhattan and Chicago 
in 20 hours, the St. Louisan be- 
tween Manhattan and St. Louis in 
24 hours. Each averages a trifle 
more than 45 miles an hour for its 
run, 

A few moments before the St. 
Louis train left the Pennsylvania 





MEN of affairs have found that 
stopping at The Clift protects 
them against the noisy confusion 
usual to the great downtown 
hotel. Yet The Clift is surround- 
ed by downtown San Francisco, 
directly accessible to shopping, 
theatre and business districts. 
Withal, Clift rates are no higher 


500 rooms, each with bath 
40 Spacious suites 


Concent 

eptin 

Inves tment 
Banki 


oD every safeguard of the Invest- 
ment Trust — secured by the 
«combined resources of 


The Realty-Securities Investment Trust 
Resity Foundstion, Inc. 
Metropoliten Cesusity Insurance Co. 


Safety of princi as is unconditionally i in- 
sured, the yield of 6% is guarantecd, 
anda substantially larger return may 
be expected by virtue of the participa- 
tion provision. Mail coupon for descrip- 
hive material. 


TE 


National American. Securities C Company 


_26 BROADWAY conconn YORK. 
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aee\en* \ 
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BELL-ANS 


FOR INDIGESTION 


25¢ and 75¢ Pkg's.Sold Everywhere 


28 


MILESTONES 


Engaged. Louise Hunter, famed 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Manhattan; to Henry 
Haven Windsor Jr., editor and 
publisher of Popular Mechanics 
magazine. 

Married. Gertrude Dewit Nor- 
ris, daughter of U. S. Senator 
George W. Norris of Nebraska; to 
one Gordon B. Rath; near Waupa- 
ca, Wis. 


Married. Marguerite Montgom- 
ery Jay, direct descendant of John 
Jay, first Chief Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court; to the Rev. Wil- 
liam Dudley Foulke Hughes; in 
Manhattan. 


Married. James Jeremiah Wads- 
worth, son of onetime (1915-27) 
U. S. Senator James Wolcott 
Wadsworth Jr. of New York; to 
Harty Griggs Tilton; in Manhattan. 


Married. Roy Edward Larsen, 
Circulation Manager of TIME, the 
weekly newsmagazine; to Miss Mar- 
garet Zerbe; in Cleveland. 


Married. John Cyril Maude, son 
of famed actor Cyril Maude; to 
Miss anemia, ennai in London. 


Divorced. Harry Hays Morgan; 
by Mrs. Laura Kilpatrick .Trez- 
vant Morgan; in Paris. They are 
the parents of the famed “Morgan 
twins,” Mrs. Gloria Morgan Van- 
derbilt (widow of Reginald C. 
Vanderbilt) and Lady Thelma Mor- 
gan Converse Furness of London. 
Mrs. Morgan is the daughter of 
the late General Judson Kilpatrick, 
thrice Ambassador to Chile. Mr. 
Morgan, after 40 years in the 
U. S. diplomatic service, retired as 
U. S. Consul General at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. His father, the 
late Philip Hickey Morgan, was 
onetime U. S. Ambassador to Mex- 
ico; his son, Harry Hays Morgan 
Jr., is now in the U. S. diplomatic 
service. 


Died. Clarence Coles Phillips, 45, 
famed artist of magazine covers 
near New Rochelle, N. Y.; of kidney 


trouble. 


Died. John Teele Pratt, 53, Stand- 
ard Oil financier; suddenly of heart 
disease; in his Broadway office, 
Manhattan. Thirty-six years ago 
his father, Charles Pratt, died of 
heart disease in offices at the same 
address. Mrs, Ruth S. Pratt, 
widow of John Teele Pratt, is 
the first and only woman to func- 
tion as a New York City alder- 
man. 

Died. John R. Thompson, 62, 
originator of the “one-arm chair” 
restaurants; of heart disease; at 
Lake Forest, Ill. He started with 
a nickel coffee stall during the 
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Chicago World’s Fair (1893); lately 
served 53,000,000 meals annually 
throughout the U. S.* 


Died. Guy Eastman Tripp, 62, 
since 1912 Chairman of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co.; in Manhattan; from compli- 
cations following an intestinal op- 
eration. He recently attracted 
widespread interest by his plan for 
the electrification of the entire 
country under one mammoth system 
for all railroads, street cars, fac- 
tories, farms and houses. 


Died. Jerome Klapka Jerome, 
68, famed author and humorist; at 
Northampton, England; of a cere- 
bral hemorrhage. He was progres- 
sively, from 14 years on, office 
clerk, actor, author, editor; wrote 
Three Menina Boat, Passing of the 
Third Floor Back, Wood Barrow 
Farm, ete. Robert Louis Steven- 
son, Anthony Hope, Richard le Gal- 
lienne, who liked him, wrote for 
his periodicals. 


Died. Dr. A. H. Freeland Bar- 
bour, 71, famed gynecologist, onetime 
president of the Royal College of 
— in Edinburgh; in Edin- 
urgh 


Died. James Clarkson Gillmore, 
72, last Commodore in the U. S. 
Navy (rank became extinct in 
1899); in Washington, D. C. When 
Filipinos took him prisoner during 
the Spanish-American War he was 
lined up to be shot, refused to 
have his hands tied, said: “i 
not a fit way for an officer and 
gentleman to die.” His captors 
debated, were interrupted by a 
rescue party, finally released him. 


Died. Judge James Hay Reed, 
73, father of U. S. Senator David 
Aiken Reed of Pennsylvania; in 
Pittsburgh. Judge Reed was an 
organizer of the U. S. Steel Corp.; 
was a onetime law partner of the 
late Philander Chase Knox (U. S. 
Secretary of State under President 
Taft and U. S. Senator from Penn- 
sylvania). 


*In Chicago, Evanston, New York, Bos- 
ton, St. Louis, Des Moines, Omaha, Kansas 
City, Louisville, Memphis, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga, Atlanta, Birmingham, Mobile, New 
Orleans, Dallas, Milwaukee, Providence, Al- 
bany, Buffalo, Newark, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Norfolk, Pittsburgh, 
Erie, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Flint, 
Grand Rapids, Saginaw, Indianapolis, Terre 
Haute, East St. Louis, Quincy, Peoria, 
Springfield, Danville, Bloomington, Aurora. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS 
ro EUROPE 


6S DAY TOURS 
WITH COLLEGE CREDIT IF DESIRED 


Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 
(Managers of Unwerstty ours) 
M10 EAST 42™ ST New York City 
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SPORT 


McGraw’s 25th 


Twenty-five years ago—on July 
19, 1902, to be exact—nine men 
representing New York City and 
being called the “Giants” were 
playing baseball against Philadel- 
phia. Most of them had sonorous 
Irish names—Brodie, Bresnahan, 
McGinnity, McGann, McGraw. They 
lost the game, 5 to 3. But the 
crowd of some 10,000 was not en- 
tirely displeased. The new man- 
ager and shortstop* of the Giants, 
John Joseph McGraw, seemed to be 
a fighter and a leader who knew 
the difference between first base 
and home plate. New Yorkers 
predicted that he would get the 
Giants out of the “cellar” (last 
place) of the National League. He 
failed to do so in 1902; but he 
put the Giants in second place in 
1903 and made them pennant win- 
ners in 1904. Everyone knows the 
subsequent history of the Giants— 
nine more National League pen- 
nants and three world’s champion- 
ships. 

Manager McGraw could develop 
comparatively green players into 
luminaries—the late Christopher 
Mathewson,} Lawrence Doyle, Ross 
Young, George Kelley, Francis 
Frisch. But he also knew enough 
to spend fortunes to buy other 
teams’ luminaries. He began his 
high-priced acquisitions in 1908 by 
paying $11,000 for Richard Mar- 
quard. In later years the price 
went up—$50,000 for “Irish” Meu- 
sel, $100,000 apiece for Hugh Mc- 
Quillan, David Bancroft, Henry 
Groh. Said Manager McGraw: 
“You can’t bring the money into 
the box office without spending 
some of it first.” 

Last week, approaching the cele- 
bration of his Silver Anniversary 
as Manager of the Giants, Mr. Mc- 
Graw was having troubles. His 
team, even though it is captained 
by that mighty slugger, Rogers 
Hornsby, was in fourth place, los- 
ing games with exasperating reg- 
ularity. After suffering four 
straight defeats at the hands of 
the Chicago Cubs, the Giants lost 
two out of four games to the St. 
Louis Cardinals. Meanwhile, a 
newspaper despatch quoted Mr. 
McGraw as saying: “I am getting 
tired of traveling and I expect to 
step out as manager. Hornsby 
is the man to carry on. The mem- 
bers of the club all swear by Horns- 
by.” Mr. McGraw quickly brand- 
ed this despatch as false, said: 
“They always start that report 
when the team is losing.” How- 
ever, McGraw had praised Hornsby 
highly on Hornsby Day in St. Louis 
and he had hinted at retirement 
“some day.” 

McGraw is 54. It would not be 
surprising to see him give up 
baseball when his contract as Man- 
ager of the Giants expires in 1929. 
On that “some day” Coogan’s Bluff 


*McGraw later played third base. 
His son, Christopher Jr., was graduated 
from Bucknell University this month, 


will lose its nabob, President Ni- 
cholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia University (see p. 16) will lose 
an old neighbor and Manhattan will 
lose one of its most significant 
Irishmen. 


Runner Tall Feather 


Arthur Brisbane, Hearst news- 
paper seer, might have been moved 
to repeat one of his favorite homi- 
lies—“a sight to delight Darwin.” 

Indian Chief Tall Feather, aged 
42, was running along the broad 
highways from Milwaukee to Chi- 
cago. Sleek automobiles swished 
by him. On his right, electric in- 
terurban trains were hissing and 
steam locomotives were chuffing; on 
his left, steamers were cutting the 
waters of Lake Michigan. It was 
a scene such as every child has 

in the educational “wonder 
books.” 

Tall Feather covered the 88 miles 
(without stopping) in 19 hr. 47 
min.—no human had ever before 
run between Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago in so short a time. His re- 
ward was a purse of $1,000. His 
modern name is Levi P. Webster 
and he lives in Green Bay, Wis. 


GO VO 


Armour v. Cooper 


At the Oakmont Country Club, 
in a suburb of Pittsburgh, 24-year- 
old Harry Cooper of British birth 
and Los Angeles residence had been 
around the links four times last 
week in a total of 301 strokes, 
causing a number of people to go 
home thinking that they had seen 
the new U. S. open golf champion. 
Gene Sarazen had put away his 
clubs, with a 302. “Wild Bill’ 
Mehlhorn of the mighty’ wrists had 
gone wild after a few under-par 
holes. Walter C. Hagen finished 
with an ignoble round of 81. Rob- 
ert Tyre Jones, amateur, 1926 open 
champion (TIME, July 19), had 
been consistent but not brilliant. 
Harrison (“Jimmie”) Johnston, the 
amateur who worried the profes- 
sionals for half the battle, went to 
seed after an eagle 3 and a spar- 
row 9. 

It was true that Tommy Armour 
was still within striking distance 
of Cooper’s 301, but his putting 
was becoming pathetic and his 
nerves had been jarred by a spec- 
tator’s motion picture camera. 
However, Armour reached the tee 
of the last (457-yard) hole to find 
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Millions Know What They Want! 


Not just “underwear”—but the utmost 
in underwear-satisfaction! That’s why the 
“B.V.D.” red woven label is looked for 
by more men than any other underwear 
trade-mark the world has ever known. 
Let the verdict of millions of satisfied 
wearers assure YOUR comfort! 


“RV. 
Union Suits 
Men’s $1.50 
Youths’ 85c 


Extra la 
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Shirts 


and Drawers 
85c the garment 


e sizes obtainable 


at an additional charge 


The B.V.D. Company, Inc., New York 


Sole Makers of “‘B.V. D.”” Underwear 
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1 
A “Stop” Sign 


a or the tired and hungry motorist, 
the United crest is a hospitable 
symbol of comfort, good food and 
moderate rates. Plan your trip to in- 
clude stop-overs at the hotels of this 
great System. Write for road maps 
and travel information. 





Hotels in the 
United System 


NEW YORK CITY The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA The Benjamin Franklin 
SEATTLE, WASH. The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS. The Bancroft 


NEWARK, N. J. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
TRENTON, N. J. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


The Robert Treat 
The Alexander Hamilton 
The Stacy-Trent 
The Penn-Harris 


ALBANY, N. Y. The Ten Eyck 
UTICA, N. Y. The Utica 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Rochester 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. ¥. The Niagara 
ERIE, PA. The Lawrence 
AKRON, OHIO The Portage 
FLINT, MICHIGAN The Durant 
KANSAS CITY, MO. The President 
In CANADA 
MONTREAL The Mount Royal 
TORONTO King Edward Hotel 
HAMILTON Royal Connaught 
NIAGARA FALLS The Clifton 
WINDSOR The Prince Edward 


SAINT JOHN, N. B. 


The Admiral Beatty 





UNITED 


HOTELS 


COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
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Executive Offices 
25 West 45th St., N. Y. 


Affiliated AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 





iated Abroad: Important Hotels of U. N. I. T. L. 


otel System and Other Select Hotels; and, in the Orient, 


with the Japan Hotel Association, Tokio, Japan. United 
Travel and Hotel Bureau: E uropean Headquarters— Paris, 
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ue Caumartin; London, 7 St. James’s Street, S. W. 1. 





that he needed a birdie 3 to tie 
Cooper. Wood smote rubber—and 
Armour’s ball traveled 275 yards 
down the middle of the fairway. 
Iron smote rubber—and Armour’s 
ball made a 180-yard parabola to 
the green, 15 feet from the cup. 
For four minutes Armour studied 
his putt. Then, there was a tap, 
a roll and a clink. Armour had 
made 301. 

Next day, in the play-off of the 
tie, Armour again came from be- 
hind to complete the round in 76, 
while Cooper slashed for a 79. 
spectator’s body prevented one of 
Armour’s mashie shots from going 
into some rock-ribbed tall grass. 

Open Champion Armour was born 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, 32 years 
ago. During the War he served 
in the tank corps, emerging with a 
partly paralyzed left arm.  Dis- 
tinguished in Great Britain as an 
amateur golfer, he did not turn 
professional until after coming to 


the U. S. in 1920. Since 1926, he 
has been the “pro” at the Con- 
gressional Club in Washington, 
D.C 





SCIENCE 





Testers’ 25th 


A thousand members of the 
American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials (A.S.T.M.) went to French 


Lick, Ind., last week for their 
25th annual convention. There, 
in haunts usually filled by poli- 


ticians clandestinely trading their 
influences, testers frankly present- 
ed 80 reports and papers on vari- 


ous metals, cements, ceramics, 
paints, oils, petroleum products, 
timber, coal, coke, rubber, textiles, 
etc. 


Barnacles, woe of ship masters 
who know how seriously the cling- 
ing crustacea retard ship speed, 
dislike a paint containing a com- 
bination of copper and mercury, 
explained Dr. Anthony Moultrie 
Muckenfuss, research chemist of 
Perth Amboy, N. J. All hulls could 
be painted with the material. 

X-rays. Metals prevent passage 
of x-rays ordinarily used. A ring, 
on an x-ray photograph, is opaque, 
although the flesh of the finger is 
transparent. However, Professor 
George L. Clark of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, who estab- 
lished the first laboratory for ap- 
plying x-rays to industry, showed 
the testers how he detected flaws 
in steel four-inches thick. 

World Quart. Although the 
A.S.T.M. is engaged in standardiz- 
ing specifications for materials used 


industrially and has set up 497 
distinct standards, at the French 
Lick meeting they did nothing 


about establishing a world quart, 
about applying the metric system 
of weights & measures to all 
U. S. uses. 

President. Newly elected A.S.T.M. 
president is Dr. Herbert Fisher 
Moore, for 20 years professor of 
engineering materials at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Flights 


“On to Ostia” cried posters on 
the walls of Mussolinized Rome, 
Patriotic Italians obeyed gladly, 
went down to Ostia at the mouth 
of the river Tiber. The thousands 
who did not have official tickets 
of admission to the area of good- 
view were urged by bayonets to 
herd themselves a mile up _ the 
beach. Punctually at the appointed 
hour, a _ speck accompanied by 
lesser specks appeared in the air. 

Commander Francesco de Pin- 
edo had completed his 26,000-mile, 
four-continent (Europe, Afri ica, 
South America, North America) 
flight in the Santa Maria II 

The first man to shake Signor 
de Pinedo’s hand and to plant 
a kiss upon Signor de Pinedo’s 
cheek was Premier Benito Musso- 
lini, august upon a barge on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. The people on the 
beach, taking their cue, applauded 
loudly, cheered lustily. 

When asked about bis future 
plans, Commander de Pinede said: 
“IT am a soldier at my government’s 
orders.” 








Pleasure Trip. With his valet 
and two Dutch pilots, Van Lear 
Black, chairman of the board of 
the Baltimore Sun, left Amster- 
dam, Holland, last week in a Fok- 
ker monoplane to fly to the Dutch 
East Indies. Leisurely, he hopped 
to Budapest—thence to Constan- 
tinople, Aleppo, Bagdad, .. . 


Crash & Fire. Three miles from 
Le Bourget (Paris air port) a 
heavily loaded biplane floundered 
down upon a wheat field, smashed 
its landing gear. There was an ear- 
splitting explosion, followed by the 
crackle of flames. From each side 
of the plane leaped two burning 
figures. They rolled in the wheat, 
saving their lives. Thus, ended the 
brief flight of Capt. Georges Pelle- 
tier Doisy and his navigator, M. 
Gonin, who had set out to break, 
by flying 4,400 miles from Paris to 
India, the world’s non-stop record 
(held by Flyers Chamberlin and 
Levine), 


Byrd. At Roosevelt Field, Long 
Island, last week Commander Rich- 
ard Evelyn Byrd’s_ triple-motored 
Fokker monoplane was poised for 
a flight to Paris, waiting only for 
contrary winds and an Atlantic fog 
to go away. George O. Noville, Bert 
Acosta and Berndt Balchen were 
eager to climb aboard. . Mean- 
while, despatches from Paris said 
that Lieutenant Drouhin was ready 
to fly to New York, hoping to meet 
Commander Byrd and crew in mid- 
Atlantic. 
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BOOKS 


NON-FICTION 


Good Horn 

The Man,* now 73, has lived in 
Africa since he came there at 17 
or thereabouts to be a trader. His 
face, a Blake engraving, frames in 
white hair and whiskers the wise, 
sad eyes of an old mastiff. These 
eyes seem straining to look through 
sunshine to a darkness of the past. 
In a remote shade they see figures 
of elephants trampling the banks 
of a broad river; gorillas, like sur- 
ly comedians, mocking from the 
high, gloomy trees; 
white teeth 








black men, 
in a smile, 
knives. They see, dark against the 
heart of darkness, 
old chiefs and traders, 
or weighted canoes on the black 
At the very heart of all 
the darkness of the past, a steady 
light, they see a Goddess. 

Trader Horn’s was a 
To East Africa 


old captains, 


Conradian career. 
from Lancashire, he sailed so far 
into the obscure places that every- 
day realities seemed strange and 
incongruous. Less to be wondered 
at was his 
club of cannibals; his discovery in 
a native temple of the 
the most beautiful English girl he 
had ever seen. To this extravagant 
ikon go back all the loose threads 
of his narrative. She fills his mem- 
ory 50 years after he rescued her 
and watched her marry his best 


Crammed with incredible exper- 
iences, the memoirs of Trader Horn 
are also crowded with small and 
startling grotesques of humor, sa- 
tire, philosophy, poetry. 

“By far the most amusing native 
I ever saw was a black dwarf. His 
face was exactly like a good-looking 
. He could imitate every 
movement of the man ape and 
caused more amusement than any- 
one else at the Vonjo or dance.” 

“. . . She died without a boastful 
word. When I heard of it I said, 
‘There goes one more victim to add 
to their great Josh House called 
Christianity. 

“, . there I saw Rhodes and the 
fellow fast 
drunk they both were and very red 
in the face. They might’a got sun- 


alone the crocodile. 
woman off that rock only a week 


He'd taken a 


“Whenever you lose a fight in 
Africa, you’re lost.” 

The Editor. Ethelreda Lewis is a 
writer whose Johannesburg fame has 
not reached the U. S. 
covered by Alfred Aloysius Horn 
one Tuesday morning when he came 
to her in the course of his day’s 
peddling kitchen 
woven by himself from wire. 
her a_ gridiron, 
He did leave but not until 
he had promised to come back to 
tell Miss Lewis more about a dim 
past which her 


; 


She was dis- 








*TRADER HorN—Alfred Aloysius Horn (Ed- 
ited by Ethelreda Lewis)—Simon & Schus- 
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You Paid for them- 


why not keep them? 





ee OE Mee Bee etl ree >= 
HERE ARE TWENTY VOLUMES (Ten Years) OF TIME—A FOUR FOOT SHELF 


IME is giving you week by 

week the history of your life- 
time—a record such as has never before been possi- 
ble. File away each succeeding issue of TIME. 
Build up an encyclopedia of contemporary progress 
whose value is increased 100-fold because every issue 
—every chapter—has been read by you before it 
takes its place as past history. Consider the value 
to yourself, twenty years, ten years or one year from 
now of the shelf in your library which will contain 
a complete file of TIME, from this week’s issue, 
each volume (26 issues) indexed! 


A Binder for Time 


Preserve week by week this History of your lifetime in book 
form in the Binder pictured here, made especially for this 
purpose. The cover is a dark green leather-like material. It 
will hold a volume (twenty-six issues and index). The issues 
can be inserted week by week. It is easily refillable. As a 
book it will stand with the most treasured volumes on your 
bookshelves or library table. “TIME The Weekly News- 
magazine’ is embossed in old gold on the back of the book 
only. You will appreciate the binder’s quiet simple dignity— 
it is not an advertisement of the contents. 


purchasers of the Binder. 


TIME 


ECO eC eae See eee 


Penton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me postpaid...... Binders 
I enclose $...... in full payment. 


Mail the coupon now with $3 for each 
Binder wanted—each will hold a volume 
of TIME (Twenty-six issues and semi- 
annual index). It is easily refillable any 
time you wish to change the contents. 
The index will be sent regularly to all 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Penton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


German Secrets Revealed! 


FROM BISMARCK 


to the 
WORLD WAR 


By Professor Erich Brandenburg. 
Translated by A. E. Adams. 


A book which treats quite dispassionately 
the whole development of German Policy 
from the dismissal of Bismarck after the 
Franco-Prussian War to the outbreak of 
hostilities of 1914. Scrupulously fair, Pro- 
fessor Brandenburg is the first man of au- 
thority to present the world with a book of 
this kind based on documents from the 
German Foreign Office never before made 
accessible to historians. Price $7.00. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 West 32 Street New York 


ENJOY- this Summer 
AXA RANCH 
In Wyoming-In the Rockies 
Unique among ranches: Unsur- 
passed location; private cabins; baths; 
electricity; exceptional food; unex- 
celled riding; best trout fishing; 
hunting; swimming. Joy of the great 
outdoors at its best. Guests limited 
to 30. Christian. References required. 
Season June 15 to Oct. 1. 
For illustrated booklet, address: 


ANDREW ANDERSON 
A Bar A Ranch, Encampment, Wyoming 


Want a 
Summer Job? 


College men and women 
who will consider a well- 
paid position during their 
vacation should not over- 
look this unusual oppor- 
tunity. 


TIME has a lucrative 
straight —commission 
proposition which will pay 
you well. You can make 
from $10 to $25 a day— 
It’s up to you. 


Write now! 


JOHN SARGENT 
Chief, Subscription Staff 


TIME, Inc., Penton Bidg. 
Cleveland Ohio 


TRADER HORN 
He clubbed with cannibals. 


brought back to his vagrant mind. 

From a doss house (charity) he 
came back with a chapter of this 
book which he had written. After 
reading the chapter, Miss Lewis 
listened to his comments on it. 
These she added to the chapter. 
Weekly, for six months, author 
met editor. He wrote a new chap- 
ter each Monday, when his fellow 
paupers were out of the doss 
house. Now, his book. successful, 
he lodges well, no longer peddles 
kitchen ware. 

Significance. Critic Carl Van 
Doren, after choosing Trader Horn 
as a Literary Guild production, 
claimed for it the charm of uncon- 
scious art. Whether or not uncon- 
scious art exists, this is no example 
of it. Conscious artist, good artist, 
to the tips of his exclamation 
points, Author Horn plies his art 
naively, without technical expert- 
ness. But always he is concerned 
with his effects. 


Teachers 


E1cHt O’CLock CHAPEL—Corneli- 
us H. Patton & Walter T. Field— 
Houghton, Mifflin ($3.50). “This 
book ... has to do with a time 
that is out of fashion. Yet it was 
a time of great beginnings. . 
We are in danger of forgetting the 
pioneers who, 40 years ago, had the 
courage and vision to leave the 
beaten path of educational theory 
and to break new paths which their 
successors have still farther ex- 
tended. This the educators of the 
80s, especially those of the New 
England colleges, certainly’ did. 
There were great teachers in those 
days.” 

Of such great teachers the body 
of this book is an inventory. After 
laying the background, in which 
is described the rough, tough and 
industrious generation which ab- 
sorbed learning in  pre-collegiate 
Gothic brick buildings, Authors 
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Patton & Field make an invoice © 
of the able professors who therein © 
dispensed culture. At Harvard, © 
most conspicuous was mutton-chop ~ 
dynast Charles Eliot Norton, most 
effective was President Charles W. 
Eliot, later of five-foot-shelf fame. 
At Yale, William G. (‘Billy’) 
Sumner spluttered about healthy 
economic competition, wrote The 
Forgotten Man. 

At one end of the Williams log 
sat Mark Hopkins. Of him is fur- 
nished a characteristic incident: 
“A prominent member of the class, 
brilliant and lovable, had _ been 
killed in a toboggan accident, and 
the tragic death had made a pro- 
found impression on the whole 
college. As the saddened class- 
mates assembled . .. to meet Dr. 
Hopkins, it was evident that the 
old man shared our sorrow in full 
measure. He looked in silence for 
a few moments at the chair which 
our beloved friend had occupied, 
now empty and draped in black, 
and then, stretching out a long 
arm and pointing with an unsteady 
finger to the pathetic memorial, he 
said in a voice that quivered, but 
with an inflection that gave a tri- 
umphal denial to the question, ‘Is 
it possible that that is all?’ Then 
in the Socratic method which he 
had long used so effectively, he 
presented to us convincingly one of 
the mighty arguments for immor- 
tality. No further word was need- 
ed to persuade us that our splen- 
did comrade had not ceased to 
exist when the toboggan struck the 
bridge at the foot of the hill.” 


FICTION 


Neo-Cleonism 


I THINK I REMEMBER—Magdalen 
King-Hall—Appleton ($2). There 
are many such as young Miss 
King-Hall of Ireland who object 
to abuse scattered over “the 
younger generation” by such as 
Sir Wickham Woolicomb. But there 
are few who voice their objections 
so wittily as she; few who snub 
the snobs so patly; few who so 
featly gravel stupidity. 

Says Sir Wickham, chief char- 
acter, in a chapter titled “A Gen- 
eration of Vipers”: “I would like 
here to register a protest against 
this loose speaking so prevalent 
among our young men and women. 
In my day filthy jests were very 
properly confined to the smoking- 
room, or to that moment after din- 
ner when the ladies had retired, 
and I am convinced that we en- 
joyed them all the more by keep- 
ing Come to ourselves.” 

agdalen King-Hall, who as 
“Cleone Knox” last year produced 
The Diary of a Young Lady of 
Fashion in the Year 1764-65, imper- 
sonates here the foibles of an idiotic 
codger of the old schol. This time 
the farce is broader and more 
usual. There is no attempt to per- 
petrate another literary hoax. More 
easy to penetrate, her present dis- 
guise is in like measure less be- 
coming. The slippers of her satire 
twinkle and glitter on many pages; 
on many another, they scuff and 
drag like a careless schoolgirl’s. 
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